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The 
Sani- 
tarium, 
Box 46, 
Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
Enclosed 10c. 
for“‘Goop HraLtTH”’ 
containing article on 
Poisons from Eating. 








Eliminating the Poisons Which 
Break Down Health 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium follows only Rational methods. 
poisons which break down health, the first aim of the Sanitarium is to examine the individual—blood, 
saliva, gastric juices, urine and feces—and determine the exact nature of the poisons; second, to 
prepare special foods, adapted to the exact needs of the individual for nourishing and building strength, 
and at the same time to check further generation of the harmful poisons; third, to make use of baths 
—40 kinds—electricity, massage, manual Swedish movements, mechanical vibration, hydrotherapy 
in all its forms, thermotherapy, phototherapy, outdoor and indoor exercise, and all other scientific and 
physiologic methods of eliminating the poisons; fourth, to build up and strengthen by every known 
means the mental and physical efficiency ; fifth, with all this, to furnish to the patient an ideal envi- 
| ronment, every modern comfort and luxury at a moderate price. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


—DMain building containing five acres, four other big buildings, 30 cottages, 1,000 employees, 275 
nurses, 30 physicians, 950 guests—this is the monument to the success of its methods. 


Since improper eating develops 


Send for Beautiful Portfolio of Views, which also gives an interesting description of the Sani- 
tarium and its advantages for Invalids, Convalescents, and those who are in search of Health. This 


A copy of the Battle Creek Magazine **GOOD HEALTH,”’ containing an important con- 
tribution to the subject of ‘¢ Poisons which cause Sickness and how Improper Eating generates them °” 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. Everybody in poor health should read this article. 


THE SANITARIUM, Box 46, Battle Creek, Mich. 


















Winter 
Plans 


ey ov 
should include a trip to 


JAMAICA 


2,000 miles of splendid roads for automobil- 
ing. All other outdoor sports. 

During the tourist season steamers will call 
at Port Antonio, where the splendid Hotel 
litchfield is located. 

The most ideal way of reaching this 
island is by the superb 


“Prinz Steamers 


The most modern vessels 
in the West Indies Service, 
with accommodations equal to best trans- 
atlantic liners. Weekly sailings. 
Cruises to the Caribbean 23-day round 
trips. Calling at Jamaica, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Panama, leaving New York every 


week. Rates, $115 and $125. 
Send for full particulars. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 





COLLET OLS 


(AWAY- FROM -THE-USUAL ) 
For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 
ROUND THE WORLD 


372 Boylston Street BOSTON 








ALTHOUSE?’S &S 
Select 
Foreign Tours 


To all parts of Europe and the 
Orient. Under our expert guidance 
you derive all the pleasures and bene- 
fits possible and avoid all the discom- 
forts and vexations of travel abroad. 

Tour Round the World 
sailing Oct. 9th west. Exclusive 
features. Booklet of Tour that ¥ 
interests you sent on request. 

718 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


























HUDSON RIVER 
By DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American Continent. 


Steamers 


“Hendrick Hudson” 
“New York” and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A. M., Albany 8:% 
A. M., Sundays excepted. 


Areoae” Steamer ‘Mary Powell” 


1:45 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 


SPECIAL SELECT PARTY LEAVING 
In November. 26th Season. Strict- 
ly first-class in all details. For 
Illustrated Itineraries, address MRS. M. A. 
CROSLEY, 22 E. 45th St., New_York City, or 
308 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EGYPT and oot vonuary sith, 
PALESTI " E captears ist end 22d, 
agement of Dr. H. W. uaien, guauee ut 
“*To-Day on the Nile.” 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House Boston, Mass. 

















1334 Walnut St., Phila. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
State St., Boston 901 Olive St., St. Louis 
908 Market St., San Francisco 


COOK’S ROUND THE WORLD 
ORIENT, EGYPT and 
| TOU NILE, RIVIERA, 
SOUTHERN EUROPE, 

etc. Frequent departures. Inclusive Fares. 
THOS. COOK & SON, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Frarcisco, etc. 


Three Members for Select Tour 
_ A Lady well known, and thoroughly versed 
in travel, educational and social matters, 
wishes three additional members of small 
party going abroad for six months. Address 
promptly, P. O. Box 823, Baltimore, Md. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Limited party sails llth Dec. ‘* Oretic.” 
De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N.Y. (est. 29 years.) 


The University Prints 


Art of 

The Netherlands and Germany 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size 544 
x8 inches... One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL. 
















































19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 
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BRIEF CONTENTS OF SET 


Vol. I. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
THE DYNAMITER 
Vol. If, TREASURE ISLAND 
KIDNAPPED 
Vol. III. BLACK ARROW 
MERRY MEN and OTHER TALES 
THE BODY SNATCHER 
Vol. IV. MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
PRINCE OTTO 
Vol. V. AN INLAND VOYAGE 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
DK. JEKYL AND MR. HYDE 
STORY OF A LIE 
MISADVENTURES OF JOHN NICHOLSON 
THE BOTTLE IMP 
Vol. VI. MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS 
MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 
Vol. VII. THE SOUTH SEAS 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA 
FATHER DAMIEN 
SILVERADO SQUATTERS 
EDINBURGH 


FABLES 
AN OBJECT OF PITY 
Vol. VIII. POEMS, BALLADS, FAMILIAR EPISTLE 

PLAYS—DEACON BRODIE, BEAU AUSTIN, 
MACAIRE, ADMIRAL GUINEA 

Vol. VIII also contains a critical essay on 
Stevenson’s Poetry by Edmund Gosse. 

Vol, IX. ACROSS THE PLAINS and other Essays and 


Reviews. 
Vol, X. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS 
RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS, 
LIFE OF STEVENSON by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Vol. X also contains a critical essay on Steven 
son by Leslie Stephen. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S WORKS 


With a LIFE by his friend and literary executor SIDNEY COLVIN. A Critical Essay on his Poetry 
by EDMUND GOSSE, and an Analytical Essay by LESLIE STEPHEN. The entire set edited with 
biographical and bibliographical notes by CHARLES CURTIS BIGELOW and TEMPLE SCOTT. 


Now for the first time is presented to the countless admirers of Stevenson the opportunity of possessing 
his famous works in a form worthy of the author’s genius and at a moderate price well nigh irresistible. 


HALF PRICE--ONLY 65 SETS REMAIN 


THIS edition of Robert Louis Stevenson is the only one which contains the recently discovered, 

hitherto unpublished, writings. Until now many thousands of words in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
most brilliant style which should have been honored long ago haye been locked up in the treasure 
chambers of a few wealthy collectors. 
placed his wonderfully complete collection at the disposal of the editors. 

Of particular interest are Stevenson’s various books of travel and his descriptive essays on strange 
places and peoples away from the beaten path of the tourist. With him we enjoy the autumn tramp 
through the Cevennes as recounted with so much charm in “ Travels with a Donkey” and a canoe trip 
from Antwerp to Grez with the same jolly, observant companion is ours in “An Inland Voyage.”” Two 
winters spent in exile in Switzerland produced four excellent essays on Alpine scenery, sports and customs. 
His descriptions of old Monterey and San Francisco are picturesque gems, and in the latter (now for the 
first time published in this country) he predicts the destruction of San Francisco by earthquake and fire, 

It is with the South Seas, however, that we identify Stevenson when we think of him as a traveller. 
Visions of weird witchery and romance always steal into our thoughts at the mention of these summer 
seas with their trade-winds and coral isles. 

In the schooner yacht “Casco” Stevenson takes us cruising through those wonderful latitudes in 
the fierce equatorial sunshine and shows us the long hollow crescents of palm and white coral with spark- 
ling sand glistening as though sprinkled with diamonds. As the wind dies out before the sunset we come 
to anchor in some lagoon and watch the heavens glow and fade and darken into the blueness of the 
tropical night. It is the season of the full moon, and we go ashore and walk on the bright sand under the 
incomparable lustre of a Southern moon and in the fitful shadows of the lofty palms. 

Stevenson, Samoa and the South Seas are linked together for all time. No other writer has de- 
scribed the various groups of islands with such command of words and style, and no other traveller has 
explored them with a keener perception or more sympathetic observance. 


The publishers are indebted to George M. Williamson, Esq., who 


We have remaining just 65 sets of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This is the last of a special limited edition, 10 volumes 
bound in two styles—three-quarter Persian Morocco, published 
at $39; and dark wine buckram, published at $30. We have 2z 
sets of the three-quarter Persian Morocco{which we offer at 
$19.50; and 44 sets of the dark wine buckram at $15. 


The type is a clear, handsome Scotch style, follow- 
ing closely that of the famous Edinburgh edition. The 
paper is of fine extra quality, white laid, made 
especially for the present work. 

Use the coupon below, filling in the special 























BIGELOW, 
SMITH & CO, 












half-price of the set desired. go Rely 
COMPLETE SET OF Pc fare cheg 
BURNS’ WRITINGS FREE Perse Pam te 
Witheach set of Stevenson we will Susman ee - “ 


send prepaid free of cost a set of 
Burns’ Poems, three volumes 
bound in full flexible French 
Grain Morocco. The most 
complete edition published. ¥ 


together with a comp.i- 
mentary set of Burns. li I 
decide to retain the books I 
will remit $1.00 within ten days 
and the balance $2.00 monthly. 
If the books are not ectly satis- 













BIGELOW, factory it is underst that Lam to 
return them at your expense without 
SMITH & CO. having obligated npeelf in oe way. 
35 Wall Street 


New York 
N.Y. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 





















































Messrs. Duffield & Company’s 
New and Forthcoming Books 





TWO STRIKING NOVELS 





The Successor sy RICHARD PRYCE 

A particularly clever story involving an 
heir to a great English estate. Handled 
with a shrewd knowledge of human nature. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


SOME 


Three Weeks sy ELINOR GLYN 

‘Readers who can tolerate a defiance of 
the conventions will find ‘Three Weeks’a 
very dainty romance.”— Zhe Sunday Times 
(London). $1.50 postpaid. 


EARLY FALL TITLES 





Painters and Sculptors 
BY KENYON Cox 
Author of ‘‘Old Masters and New.”’ 


Of Mr. Cox’s first volume the New York | 


Evening Post says: 


** Visitors to Europe who care 
for the art either of yesterday } 
or of three hundred years ago 
would do well to put it into 
their trunks, or, better, their 
handbags.”’ 
Illustrated, $2.50 net. | 


Postage, 18 cents. 


The Holy Graal 


and Other 
Fragments 


Being the uncomple- 
ted parts of The Arthu- 
rian Dramas of Richard } 
Hovey, to which are 
added an Introduction 
and Notes by Mrs. 
Richard Hovey and a 
Preface by Bliss Car- 
man. 

Messrs. Duffield & 
Company have also ac- 
quired all rights in Mr. 
Hovey’s other books. 


$1.25 net each __post- 
age, 5 cents. 





FROM * PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS”? 


Houses for Town or Country 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT 
With 140 half-tone pictures. 
$2.00 net. Postage, 18c. 


Historic Churches of America 
BY NELLIE URNER 
WALLINGTON 
Introduction by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. 
Description, facts and pic- 
tures of famous American 
places of worship. 
. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


Plays of Our 
Forefathers 
By CHARLES MILLS 
GAYLEY 
ef the University of California 
} The origin and deveiop- 
} ment of early Miracle and 
Morality Plays, with man 
reproductions of old wood- 
cuts. 


$3.50 net; postage, 24c. 


Familiar Faces 
BY HARRY GRAHAM 

Author of “‘Misrepresentative 
| Men.’ 
Another jolly book of verse 
) by this witty author, with 
} characteristic illustrations 
by Tom Hall. 

$1.00, postpaid 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 





Special prospectus sent on application. 


A series of reprints in which will be included various volumes indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the poet. under the general editorship of Professor I. GOLLANCz, editor 


of the Temple Shakespeare. 
following volumes: 


The Library will include, among many other books, the 


The Old Spelling Shakespeare | Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia 


40 volumes, in the Elizabethan orthography, the text 
edited by Dr. FurniIvALt. 


Lodge’s Rosalynde 
The original of “‘As You Like It,’’ edited by W. 


W. Grea, M.A. 
DUFFIELD# 


36EAST 21° ST < 





The original of “‘A Winter’s Tale.” 


Shakespeare’s Holinshed 
Edited by the late W. G. Bosws.1-Stonz. 


COMPANY 


JU NEW YORK 


LIFE of JAPAN 


By Masuji Miyakawa, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Powers of the American People ’’ 
C about Japan. It is written by 

a native of Japan, but now a 
citizen and a member of the American 
Bar. It is authoritative and important, 
revealing as it does the educated Jap- 
anese attitude toward the new awaken- 
ing—America’s influence on the Japanese 
national character. It gives a most 
interesting historical sketch of Japanese 
history. It tells of the present Emperor 
and the reform of the financial ystem,, 
industrial development, army and navy 
education, etc., and in a final chapter 
treats of the “ American-Japanese War.” 
@ The illustrations are elaborate and 
unique. Six tints are used in printing the 
beautiful marginal drawings, and _alto- 


gether the the book is most pleasing. 
Boxed, net, $3; Postage, 25c. extra 


THE BAKER anp TAYLOR CO., New York 








HIS beautiful book may be prop- 
erly called the first and last work 





























E. distribute our circulation where 
it is wholly within reach of the local 

retail book store. 
@. This bookstore we have consistently tried 
to interest in the contents of The Literary 
Digest, in its New Book News, in its 
circulation among book buyers. 
@ We have mailed copies of monthly issues, 
not once or twice, but continuously for the 
past year, ever since we established the 
department “ A Guide to the New Books,” 
edited by Francis W. Halsey. 
@. That we have succeeded in interesting 
these bookstores is evidenced by the many 
letters of commendation we have received. 








4567 Booksellers located in 1142 
cities. Eighty-four per cent of our 
total circulation is delivered to annual 
subscribers in these cities. 


The Literary Digest 




















ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D. Vital suggestions toward 





making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
19 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. x Y. 








THE IFS OF HISTORY 
By J. E. CHAMBERLIN 
Ready October 10 h Cloth, $1.00 
HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, Philadelphia 





Choice, Rare and Second-Hand 


BOOKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH, 4 East 89th St., NEW YORK 
Catalogues iled. Correspond: invited 














Convenience, Comfort, and Luxury at the 


Dotet loodward 


Broadway and Fifty-Fifth Street, New York City 
Convenience} J-uxur Comfort 


sons Dainty furnishings, | Suitesorsinglerooms, 
Within easy reach of unexcelled cuisine, | modern, fireproof 
shopping, socialand | excellent orchestra, |construction, home- 
dramatic centers and | every’ care for our |like atmosphere, 
Central Park. guests’ pleasure. quiet surroundings, 


Write for Daintily Illustrated Booklet 
T. D. GREEN - - - Manager 
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Fortheoming Books 


To BE ISSUED DURING 1907 FROM THE PRESS OF 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
AND LONDON 


MAGDA, QUEEN OF SHEBA 


Translated into French from the original Ghese, the, 
language of the Ethiopian priests, by HUGUES LE Roux, 
Member of the Acauémie de Belles-lettres, and from the 
French into English by MRS. JOHN VAN VoRST, with 
an introduction especially prepared for this edition by 
Hugues Le Roux. ‘ Magda”’ is the story of the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon, and of the 
early life of their son, told in the form fiction, but 
with an historical basis, the facts being those which have 
been believed in Abyssinia for many generations. No 
full translation of ** Magda” has ever before been made 
into any European language. 12mo, Cloth. $1.20, net. 


‘STARS OF THE OPERA (New Edition) 


By MABEL WAGNALLS. This popular work contains 
descriptive sketches of the plots and the music of Semi- 
ramide, Faust, Werther, Carmen, Lohengrin, Aida, The 
Huguenots, The Flying Dutchman, Hamlet, Lakme, 
Pagliacci, and Orpheus and Eurydice, and intimate 
personal chats with the leading opera prima donnas. 
The New Edition includes interviews with Madame 
Melba and Geraldine Farrar, and a new analysis of 
Madame Butterfly. 12mo, Cloth, 400 pp., half-tone 
portraits of many singers. $1.20, net. . 


MACLAREN’S SERMONS 


Three new volumes of sermons by ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN, to be udded to our present series of this 
great preacher’s works. They are (1) “* After the Resur- 
rection,”’ a series of twenty-six discourses; (2) “* Leaves 
from the Tree of Life,’’ a series of forty-nine sermons; 
(3) “Last Sheaves,’’ twenty-eight discourses. Each 
volume 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF CHRIST 
(Teachers’ Edition) 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. This book was first 
published in 1906, and has since secured for itself an 
important place in juvenile literature. Besides the 
general use which has been made of it, the volume has 
been employed as a text-book in many places, and 
requests have been made of the author that he would 
equip it with material for questions and study. This he 
has now done, the new material having been prepared 
with careful regard for an effective study of the text. 
12mo, Cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.25. 


THE SEMI-INSANE AND THE SEMI- 
RESPONSIBLE 


By Prof. JOSEPH GRASSET. Translated by SMITH ELY 
JELLIFFE, M.D., New York. No contribution to psy- 
chiatry could be more opportune than this. Dr. Grasset 
discusses the medico-legal aspect of crimes committed 
by persons who, through genius, heredity, up-bringing, 
or trouble, are not wholly insane, and yet are not wholly 
sane. This is the only literature on this particular clas- 
sification. Octavo,-Cloth. Price, $2.50, net. 


SEX EQUALITY 


By EMMETT DENSMORE, M.D. This volume is a faith- 
ful and sane, tho somewhat advanced, discussion 
of the equality of the sexes in social, professional, and 
intellectual life. Dr. Densmore has aimed to treat his 
subject in a popular way by means of biographical 
illustrations drawn from modern history. 12mo, Cloth, 
illustrated with many portraits printed in tint and 
black. Price, $1.50, net. 


HOME GYMNASTICS ON LING’S 
SYSTEM 


By Prof. ANDERS WIDE, M.D. This system of gym- 
nastics has been designed on strictly scientific princi- 
ples, and has been recognized by educators throughout 
the world as a most valuable and practical one. Stock- 
holm has long maintained a Royal Gymnastic Institute 
whereit has been taught with ever-increasing efficiency 
since 1813. The system has met with great popularity 
and adaptability as a home-culture course. All profits 
from the first edition of this work will be devoted to a 
a statue of Pehr Henrik Ling in Stockholm, the pub- 
lishers having waived all right to the same. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents, net. 


HUMOROUS HITS AND HOW TO HOLD 
AN AUDIENCE 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER. This is the title of a new 
book by the author of ** How to Speak in Public.” Mr. 
Kleiser’s aim, in the present volume, has been to pro- 
vide a series of selections, humorous, wise, and pathetic, 
which may be used as declamations for social, profes- 


sional, or school use. Many of the selections have never |: 


before been published. He also tells how to hold an 
audience. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 








An Advance upon “The Divine Fire.” 


The London Times. 


THE HELPMATE 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 





~~ 


W TO GET 


= A Fovr-VOLUME HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


W* are about to make a free distribution of Patton’s 
/ “History of the United States,’ by Dr. J. H. 
Patton, assisted by James Bryce, John Lord, Grover 
Cleveland, and others. In addition to the narrative 
history, this work contains special articles on American 
government, political parties, and similar topics. There 
are four large, strong cloth-bound volumes,. 6x9 in., 
containing nearly 2,000 pages, over 100 full-page illustra- 
tions, and numerous maps. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


we shall present a set of the ‘‘ History of the United 
States’’ to every subscriber to our ‘‘Makers of Amerie 
can History,’’ which records in 20 fine buckram volumes 
and 7,000 pages the life-stories of the heroes and patriots 
of the Republic. In the ‘“‘Makers of American 
History,’’ those having but limited knowledge of these 
representative characters may find them pictured faith- 
fully, vividly—each against his proper historic background. 
Here, too, the more extensive reader may ‘brush up” 
and broaden his acquaintance. Hereall may find interest 
and profit. The record of such lives cannot be dull, and 
this series is particularly designed to combine entertain- 
ment and instruction. The volumes are in an eas 
narrative style. Each biography is a complete story in 
itself, and the entire work is so arranged as to present a 
panorama from the voyage of Columbus to the close of 
the Civil War period. Among those whom you may 
here meet face to face are: 













































OHN QUINCY ADAMS THOMAS JEFFERSON 

ANIEL BOONE Hee 5 ES 
JOHN C. CALHOUN ROBERT E. LEE 
HENRY CLAY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
DAVID G. FARRAGUT WILLIAM PENN 
ULYSSES S. GRANT PETER STUYVESANT 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PATRICK HENRY DANIEL WEBSTER 
SAM HOUSTON ROGER WILLIAMS 






Each of these works supplements the other, the 
two forming a emg of American history. 
They are worth $30.00. You get them for $19.50. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


We offer to box and ship the two 
sets for a five days’ examination. 
This is one of the greatest of 
book bargains—a rare oppor- 
tunity. Note carefully the 
accompanying coupon. 
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The Best Friend 


of both 


Men and Women 


Over 220,000 Copies Sold, and in Constant Demand 
The Famous Legal Standard 


Parsons’ Laws of Business 


In this work, a great lawyer puts bis knowledge at the service not 
only of his brethren, but of the outside world, for the mass of common 
occasions where nes knowledge is not needed, or asa basis on 

1 knowledge. He treats in lucid, untechnical lan- 
guage of rights and duties under Contracts, Notes, Agency, Consider- 
ation, Partnership, Executors, Interest, Fire and Life Insurance, Bonds, 

Receipts, Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Minors, Married Women, 
Guardians, Wills, and many other Vital Things. 

A GREAT MISTAKE is to suppose that only business 

firms or operators need this help. It is of the first impor- 

L. D. tance to them, but the outsider needs it even more, be- 

cause he or she has less experience and knowledge of 

s. S business law and less likelihood of having a lawyer at 

abet hand. Tothe Woman of Property, to the Business 
or Professional Woman, it is an_ invaluable 
co. counsellor; to the Professional Man, the one 
who wishes to build or insure or uperate in 
any business dealing, not less so 
The book contains also nearly 300 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


STANDARD OIL AT THE BAR 


HE most famous corporation in the world is now on trial for 
its life in New York City. Conviction in this case of the 
United States Government against the Standard Oil Company 
under the Sherman Antitrust Law will mean the legal dissolution 
of the company. Just what such a dissolution would really ac- 
complish is not as yet quite clear, but the vastness of the interests 
affected by the suit, and the control of these interests by less than 
a dozen men, have already been brought to light by Mr. Frank 
B, Kellogg of the prosecution. It has also been shown that the 
Standard Oil Trust of Ohio, when ordered by the Supreme Court 
in 1892 to wind up its affairs and dissolve, continued to do busi- 
ness without any real change of management or method until 1899; 
and that the supposed expulsion of Standard Oil from Texas re- 
sulted in little more than a change of name for a subsidiary com- 
pany and increased caution on the part of the condemned concern 
in covering its tracks. It is shown that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the holding company of the alleged “trust,” 
controls nineteen subsidiary companies and holds.a stock interest 
in fifty-four other corporations in the oil trade. But perhaps the 
feature of the proceedings most interesting to the public has been 
the definite revelation of the company’s huge earnings. Thus it is 
shown that the total profits for the past eight years—18g9 to 1906, 
inclusive—were $490,315,934, or more than $61,000,000 a year. 
The capital stock of the company is $98,338,382. It is stated that 
during last year the profits were over $83,000,000, of which less 
than $40,000,000 was paid out in dividends—so that, as the Phila- 
delphia /zguzrer remarks, if it were to pay the fine of $29,000,000 
imposed by Judge Landis upon its subsidiary company in Indiana, 
there would still be a surplus of about $14,000,000 for that single 
year. It appears, moreover, that the Indiana company alone, in 
1906, showed a profit of 1,000 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that John D. Rockefeller owns 247,692 
shares in the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. This 
amounts to a little more than a quarter of all the shares, and is 
five times more than is held by any other individual. As the stock 
was last quoted at $440 a share, his holdings are worth nearly 
$109,000,000. Estimating his aggregate dividends since 1882 as 
$143,499,954, and his total public benefactions as $95,155,000, the 
New York World points out that Mr. Rockefeller has given away 
two-thirds of this oil income. The same paper, in its editorial 
columns, points to the tremendous and far-reaching power that the 
Standard Oil Company has placed in the hands of a few men. 
The Standard’s monopoly of the oil industry, we read, “is in itself 
an evil of gigantic proportions,” but a graver menace lurks in the 





fact that “the money extorted from the people by this monopoly is 
used further to exploit the people through the banking, railroad, 
and public-service corporations, of which the Standard Oil coterie 
has gained control.” Thus: 


“Of the directors of the Standard Oil, John D. Rockefeller is 
content to remain the president of that one corporation. William 
Rockefeller is director of Amalgamated Copper, the United Metals 
Selling Company, and the Anaconda Mining Company. He is 
director of the Brooklyn and Consolidated gas trusts. He is also 
on the boards of the following railroads: Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Delaware, Lackwanna & Western, Lake Shore, Michigan 
Central, New York Central, and New York, Ontario & Western, 
Two of these companies are in the Anthracite Coal Trust. 

“William G. Rockefeller is director pf gas companies, banks, 
and the Union Pacific, which controls the Southern and Central 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; is di- 
rector of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Steel 
Trust, and trustee of Chicago University, which his father has 
richly endowed. 

“H. H. Rogers is director of Amalgamated Copper and Ana- 
conda Copper, of the Steel Trust, and of the Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, and the Chicago, Milkaukee & St. 
Paul. He is in the Brooklyn Gas Trust and virtually owns the 
electric light, power, and transit companies of Staten Island. 

“James Stillman is president of the National City Bank, a Stand- 
ard-Oil concern, and director of twenty other banks and trust com- 
panies, of Amalgamated Copper, and among railroads director of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago & Alton, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Michigan Central, New York 
Central, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific; also of the Western, 
Union and various gas companies. 

“H. M. Flagler is on the boards of banks, steamship companies, 
and of the Western Union. Charles M. Pratt, secretary of the 
Standard Oil, is director of Brooklyn street-railroads, the Boston 
& Maine and Long Island railroads, the American Express Com- 
pany, and of banking and trust companies. Some of the lesser 
Standard-Oil directors figure less conspicuously in places of use- 
fulness. 

“The Standard-Oil monopoly has been the source of all this 
power. It has enabled these half-dozen men, representing them- 
selves for their own enrichment, to acquire control of agreat chain 
of banks, industrial trusts, and railroad systems covering the entire 
country. It has put in their possession the public-service systems, 
of many of the largest cities. They have used their influence to 
secure control of the Mutual Life and its policy-holders’ funds, 
In every direction they have laid the public under tribute.” 


These things have been made possible, the press agree, by the 
secrecy with which the great corporation has hitherto enveloped 
the details of its operations. ‘* If the people of the country would 
be more sane as regards the right of enterprise to large prof. 
its,” remarks Zhe Wall Street Journal, ‘‘ there would be less of 
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concealment either by the device of excessive capitalization or by 
the refusal to make statements of financial conditions.” When a 
corporation handles 90 per cent. of a necessity of life, as petro- 
leum and its products are, asserts the Philadelphia Press, its op- 
erations have no right to be secret. “No man,” it adds, “can be 
trusted with the power in secret over the price of a commodity 
necessary to all.” With a good deal of heat and vigor the Pitts- 
burg Leader exclaims : 


*** Profits’ and ‘ earnings,’ are wrong words to use. Loot or 


plunder would be better........ 

** It is not a question of water or fictitious capitalization with 
this company; it is simply a matter of downright robbery. 

‘* The Standard draws its wealth directly from natural resources 
upon which all the people have a claim and to which they should 
have access on terms of equality. 

‘¢To market its product the Standard has been granted by the 
people through their national, State, and local governments special 
privileges which give it a practical monopoly of a public use, and 
in return therefor its plain obligation is to supply the people with 
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EVERYBODY WORKS FOR FATHER. 
— Macauley inthe New York World. 


this: necessity at a reasonable price which will give to it a fair 
profit. 

‘* A profit of $10,000,000 a year on its investment would be large. 
That would give it higher returns than are received from the 
average industry. But it demands from the people, and through 
the monopoly it has acquired has forced them to pay according 
to its own figures, six times that amount on an average in the past 
eight yeafs........ 

‘** The case of the people against this trust could be rested upon 
the testimony of its own officers as to its plunder. Such ‘profits’ 
as the Standard has been taking from the people for an every-day 
necessity can not only not be justified, but are nothing else than 
loot.” 

The New York G/ode, however, is impatient of the sweeping 
condemnation of which this is a type, and’ discusses the proposed 
dissolution of the trust with undisguised irony. We read: 

‘*« The nimble statistician is also quick to prove, estimating the 
population of the country at 80,000,000, that in the seven years 
each one of us has yearly contributed fifty cents to the dividends 
Rockefeller e¢ a/. have drawn. We bewail the loss of that half- 
dollar with exceeding lamentation. 


dollars. 


penalty of instant anathema if they deliberate. ....... 


Altho we have no hope of 
recovering it we propose to go after the filchers thereof, even tho 
in the end we so upset business as to lose a hundred other half- 
To this wise and prudent course a highly intelligent pub- 
lic, speaking from a million throats, urges on public officers, under 
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“* Unfortunately, however, when the case is examined into, its 
extreme simplicity disappears. There is more to the matter than 
merely convicting the nefarious company by universal shouting 
and drumming it into bankruptcy. Here is a huge business 
machine, with scores of refineries, hundreds of miles of pipe- 
lines, thousands of employees. Its ships traverse every sea, and 
the sale of the commodity they carry goes far toward preventing 
a money drain on America that could not be endured. If Messrs. 
Bonaparte and Kellogg are to explode the bomb they are labori- 
ously manufacturing, and the Standard Oil Company is scattered 
in a thousand fragments, who is to have the pieces? Perish the 
thought that the bits are to be distributed among the stockholders 
of the Standard Oil Company, for are they are not the very thieves 
we are pursuing? It would be a ridiculous anticlimax to capture 
a burglar after infinite trouble and then restore to him the imple- 
ments of his craft. If we break up the present Standard-Oil or- 
ganization and then solemnly, by decree of court, hand over its 
constitutional companies to Rockefeller, Rogers, and Archbold, 
the miscreants within a fortnight would doubtless be at their old 
tricks of selling all the oil they could at the highest price they 
could secure. Henry O. Havemeyer once had the effrontery to 
say to a Congressional commission, ‘ As a business proposition 
it is right to get all out of business you possibly can.’ There is 
no evidence that the dealing in oil makes for higher ethics. If 
the present Standard Oil Company is dissolved, as is the prayer 
of the government prosecutor, and the property is turned over to 
its present owners, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the transfer 
will induce them to become altruists, spurning profit, and working 
solely for the joy of social service.” 





THE LOOMING OF HUGHES 


N the increasing discussion of Governor Hughes as Presidential 
timber it is interesting to find the growth of Hughes sentiment 
proclaimed most vigorously by the Democratic press. “On the Re- 
publican horizon,” asserts the Boston Post (Dem.), “the rising of 
the twin star of Roosevelt-Taft is in danger of eclipse by the orb of 
Charles E. Hughes.” There is no longer any doubt, says the New 
Crleans States (Dem.), that the Governor of New York “is coming 
more and more into the political limelight as a Presidential possi- 
bility, while the fact looms steadily larger that there is to be pow- 
erful and stubborn opposition to the nomination of Secretary Taft.” 
The Savannah ews (Dem.) discovers in Mr. Hughes “the one 
man who is making headway against Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition,” 
and the Pittsburg Sw (Dem.) remarks colloquially : “The biggest 
noise like a real Presidential candidate on the Republican side 
comes from a quiet man named Charles E. Hughes, of New York.” 
The independent press also comment in a tone of very friendly 
interest on “the drift toward Hughes.” “One with just a little bit 
of intuition,” affirms the Washington Pos¢, “can not but observe that 
Governor Hughes is the second choice of everybody, progressive 
and reactionary, for first place on the Republican national ticket 
of 1908.” This claim is supported by the result of a canvass made 
by the Chicago 77zbune (Rep.) among representative Republican 
politicians in ten middle Western, five middle Eastern, and six 
New England States. Each voter was asked to name his first, 
second, and third choice. The votes cast are divided principally 
between Taft, Hughes, Cannon, Fairbanks, and Knox, with Taft 
and Hughes the favorites. For firstchoice Secretary Taft is 
named 1,443 times to Governor Hughes’s 369, while Speaker 
Cannon polls 220, Vice-President Fairbanks 187, and Senator Knox 
166. For second choice the votes run as follows: Hughes, 888; 
Taft, 545; Cannon, 339; Fairbanks, 217; and Knox, 187. Gov- 
ernor Floyd (Rep.), of New Hampshire, is quoted as saying that 
“there has been acrystallization of sentiment in favor of Governor 
Hughes,” whom he describes as “the type of man that appeals to 
New England—clean, clear-cut, and fearless, intellectual, and not 
a politician.” Yet the Chicago Journal (Rep.) contends that “sen. 
timent for Governor Hughes is not strong throughout the country, 
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“T place full confidence in the sobriety and integrity of motive of 
the American people. I have profound belief in their ability to cure 
existing evils without disturbing their prosperity.” 


political issues, has proposed no striking scheme of governmental 
reconstruction, has neither borrowed nor appropriated anybody 
else’s ‘policy.’ . . . What influence for good, in the political edu- 
cation of the American people, might not such a man wield should 
he be called to a higher station? How refreshing might be a 
government of common sense?” 


Meanwhile nobody claims to know whether Governor Hughes 
would accept anomination or not. The New York Wor/d(Dem.) 
urges the Republican party not to commit an outrage upon the 
State of New York by robbing it of so good a governor—a plea 
which leads the Springfield Republican (Ind.) to remark: “There 
is something in that conception of the case, but actually the Re- 
publican party will esteem the Governor’s running qualities the 
more highly because he inspires such sentiments in a Democratic 
newspaper.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the “Hughes boom” is 
the assertion, frequently encountered, in apparently independent 
and disinterested quarters, that the Governor’s candidacy would 
be regarded with favor by the corporations and the “reactionaries.” 

According to:the Louisville Past 





nor is it likely to become so in 
the next six months”; and the 
Republican /xter Ocean of the 
same city thinks that, while the 
Republicans of the nation re- 
gard him with increasing inter- 
est and esteem, they “do not 
feel that his shadow falls across 
the continent.” The Minne- 
apolis Journal (Rep.) points 
out that if he should become 
a serious candidate for the Pres- 
idency he has the advantage of 
being free from all entangling 
alliances. To quote: 


“Should the situation in the 








(Ind.), the cry of the corpora- 
tions is “anybody to beat Roose- 
velt”—which means, says 7he 
Post, “anybody to beat Taft.” 
The same paper adds : 


“The corporations and their 
New York organs especially are 
making much of Governor 
Hughes. This is well. Gov- 
ernor Hughes is a man of abil- 
ity. He has rendered great 
service to the people, and he is 
in a position to render them 
greater service hereafter. He 
needs neither to hasten nor to 
delay. The support he is re- 
ceiving from the enemies of Mr. 








next Republican national con- 


Roosevelt may emphasize the 


vention be suchas to justify Mr. “Let us have it thoroughly understood, that a man walks to his political doom necessity of nominating and 
Hughes’s friends in presenting who thinks of anything but the public welfare in connection with public office.” electing Secretary Taft, but it 


his name, they can do so with 
the clear consciousness that Hughes is nobody’s man but his own. 

“He will not be the Administration’s candidate nor Wall Street’s 
candidate, nor any faction’s candidate. Hewill occupy as inde- 
pendent a position in the nation as he did in the State of New 
York when he accepted the gubernatorial nomination without any 
other pledge than to do his duty as he, saw fit. 

“Governor Hughes is not accounted a professional politician. 
There is no reason to believe that he has been playing politics in 
conducting the State administration; but the effect upon his 
standing as a Presidential possibility has been as favorable as if 
he had been playing the most skilful game of politics imaginable. 

“It is cheering to be able to recognize the fact that courage, 
honesty, singleness of purpose, and conscientious regard for the 
public weal still bring appreciation in quarters where appreciation 
can materialize in overwhelming popular strength.” 


Turning again to the independent press, we read in the Washing- 
ton Herald that Governor Hughes “has become a national figure, 
not because of known views on national issues, but by reason of 
substantial personal qualities that do not usually appeal to the 
popular fancy.” Thus: 


“He is much more than an honest man; he combines with his 
honesty a calm and sensible habit of thought and a firm and judi- 
cious course of action. No one knows whether he is a tariff revi- 
sionist or not, nor has any one heard of a Hughes plan for the 
national regulation of trusts and railroads. We do not know 
whether he approves the parade of the battle-ships around the 
world, or his opinion of our Philippine adventure. Governor 
Hughes has made no reckless excursions, into the field of national 
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“ But I tell you, what the citizens of this State want more than any- 
thing else in connection with their government is the ascertainment 
of the truth, the dealings of things in a true and honorable way, the 
standing for the truth and the readiness to account to the people ac- 
cording to the truth.” 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AT THE COUNTY FAIRS. 


The Governor refused invitations to speak in various parts of the country, 
thus neglecting opportunities to further his Presidential boom, in order to 
speak at anumber of county fairs in his own State. 
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THE 


“VALE.” 


One of the two fast turbine steamers which have inaugurated a new all-water passenger service between Boston and New York. 


will not serve to discredit Governor Hughes before the American 
people.” 

The Wall Street Journal (F in.) is surprized that the opponents 
of “ Rooseveltism” show signs of rallying to Governor Hughes, 
since “it is difficult to discover in any of his words or acts any 
conspicuous difference in his views and those taken by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Taft; in fact,” says Zhe Journal, “he is 
following directly in the footsteps of the President, and so far as 
the main point is concerned, what he says and does is about what 
Roosevelt would have said and done.” The chief difference, con- 
tinues this paper, is that “Hughes always appears as if he were as 
cold as steel, while Roosevelt gives the impression of being as hot 
as a bar of iron at white heat.” There is something of danger to 
Governor Hughes, thinks the Chicago Post (Ind.), in this reported 
friendship of the reactionaries; but it adds: “If they succeed in 
securing the nomination of the Governor, they are likely to fall 
into the pit of disappointment should election follow nomination.” 

In his own State the candidacy of Governor Hughes would ap- 
parently be supported, from different motives, by both the people 

and the bosses—by the 
people because of their 
confidence in the man, 
-and by the bosses be- 
cause, with Mr. Hughes 





in Washington, they fore- 
see their own return to 
power at Albany. Mean- 
while the action of the 
New York Republican 
State Committee, which 
meets during the first 
week in October, is 
awaited with interest. 
Last winter a resolution 
by Mr. Odell commit- 
ting that organization to 
the Hughes Presidential 
boom was laid on the 

















BOW VIEW OF THE “YALE” In pry vocx. table. The real issue at 
the coming meeting, says 
the New York Evening Post, will be this resolution. “Will Odell 
move to have it taken from the table?” And, if he does, “what 
strength will be shown for Hughes in the State Committee?” 
Public sentiment for Hughes, asserts 7he Post, is “growing by 
leaps and bounds” in his own State. 
And outside the State, says a Washington dispatch to the 
same paper, he “is rapidly becoming the overshadowing factor in 


the Republican situation.” Washington, according to a dispatch 
to the New York 77mes, watches with interest the development of 
the Hughes boom, and “it notes with amusement one of his most 
perplexing embarrassments in the expectant attitude of former 
Governor Odell, who is only waiting the opportunity to jump into 
the Hughes band-wagon, grab up the reins, and start out as the 
driver.” But 7he Post asserts reassuringly that there is a growing 
popular conviction that “the favor of discredited politicians can 
not injure,” nor “the lack of favor from the throne cripple,” the 
man who dares to walk alone. The same paper records Senator 
Cassidy’s nickname for the Governor, “Straight Line Charlie,” 
and quotes the comment of a supporter who said: “Well, a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, even when they 
are Albany and Washington.” 





ANOTHER LINK BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


T was Thomas Bailey Aldrich who said that the only good 
thing about New York was the fact that there were so many 
trains leaving it for Boston. This attribute, which owes its proper 
recognition to so graceful a poet and so loyal a Bostonian, is now 
enhanced by the inauguration of a rapid, all-water, turbine steam- 
ship service between the two cities. In their initial trips the Ya/e 
and Harvard, the new boats of the Metropolitan line, have already, 
it is claimed, captured the record for coastwise passenger and 
freight service. In a trial trip over the route some months ago the 
Yale made the run in less than fourteen hours, and the Har- 
vard, on the 18th of this month, covered the same course on her 
maiden voyage in fourteen hours and forty minutes. The maxi- 
mum speed of the Ya/e on the occasion mentioned above was 24.32 
knots perhour. The average speed of the Zuszfania on her maiden 
voyage was 23.01 knots. Both the Vale and the Harvard are 
triple-screw turbine steamers, and their average speed of about 21 
knots makes them the fastest passenger-vessels in American 
waters. Not only does this newly established all-water service 
enable New York and Boston business men to leave either port at 
five in the afternoon and reach their destination by eight o’clock 
the following morning without the old discomfort of having to 
change from boat to train in the small hours; but asa freight 
route, according to the Brooklyn Standard Union, “it cuts at least 
a day, possibly more, from the quickest time heretofore made ~ 
between the two ports. But the real significance of the new line, 
adds the same paper, lies in the fact that it forms a link in what 
will ultimately be “an unbroken, closely articulated system of 
freight and passenger communication” between Boston, Philadel- 
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phia, and other seaboard cities of our Atlantic coast. At present 
the most prominent figure in the development of this system is 
Mr. C. W. Morse, who, as head of the Consolidated Steamship 
Lines Company, controls seven other lines in addition to the 
Metropolitan, with an aggregate of one hundred and eight steam- 
vessels. 

The Vade is equipped with one high-pressure and two low-pres- 
sure turbines, which develop collectively 10,000 horse-power. 
Her motor equipment is thus described in 7he Nautical Gazette 
(New York): 

“The high-pressure turbine is on the center line of the ship and 
there is one low-pressure and astern turbine on each side of the 
center line. Each turbine drives a shaft and athree-bladed bronze 
propeller wheel, so that there is one starboard, one center, and 
one port wheel. The starboard and center wheels are right-hand 
screws, and the port left-hand. When the ship is in the regular, 
straight-away ahead motion, steam is first admitted to the center 
or the high-pressure turbine and after passing through this turbine 
is exhausted to the forward end of each of the starboard and port 
turbines, and from the after-ends of these turbines is carried to 
the condensers, which are in the wings of the ship.” 


We learn from the same source that the first turbine steamship 
built in the United States was the Governor Cobb, which has been 
in commission for about a year. The pioneer experiments with 
the turbine in transatlantic travel were made by the Allan line be- 
tween Liverpool and Canada, whose turbine steamers, the Vic¢o- 
rian and the Virginian, were running successfully before the 
Cunard line adopted this form of marine engine for its Carmania, 
Lusitania, and Mauritania. The turbine, asserts this paper, is 
unquestionably the marine engine of the future for many varieties 
of routes. 


MR. WELLMAN’S SUCCESSFUL FAILURE 


R. WALTER WELLMAN has little sympathy from the 
press in his failure to reach the pole by the air-ship route. 
The elaborate explanation of his failure, cabled by him recently 
from Tromsoé, is variously analyzed as a ‘“ joke,” as ‘‘ no sur- 
prize,” and as ‘‘a justification of his critics,” tho some more 
charitable agree with the Philadelphia Ledger that this first real 
attempt, tho futile, ‘‘ must bring from the skeptical an acknowl- 
edgment of their error and the frank admission that Mr. Well- 
man has given a genuine earnest of his purpose and of his faith 
in his undertaking.’’ In his cabled report of the ascension, Mr. 
Wellman says in part: 


‘* After the steamer,£-xfress cast off the cable the balloon A mer- 
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FRAPPE; 
Or, the pen is mightier than the soared. 
—Nash inthe Detroit Pree Press. 


ica did excellently, but an increasing wind soon gave us a hard 
struggle and the storm drove us toward some high jagged’ moun- 
tains near the coast where the air-ship would have been destroyed 
if she struck. There then ensued a hard fight between the 
storm and the motor. The latter triumphed, and we slowly 
rounded the north end of Foul island in the teeth of the wind. 
Our confidence in the A merica had so increased in the mean while 
that I gave the order to start for the North Pole.’’ 


Continued unfavorable storms, and his compass, which “ failed 
to act, owing to defective construction,” made him give up, how- 
ever, after some three hours in the air, during which time about 
fifteen miles were covered. That he had to give up under these 
conditions is by no means a discouragement to Mr. Wellman. 
Witness these closing words of his cable: 


‘* After this successful attempt we are all convinced that the 
America, in normal summer weather, can make her way to the 
pole. We all regard this plan as rational, practical, and feasible. 
The thing can be done, and what can be done shall be done.” 


This ‘‘ successful failure,” as the Springfield Repuddican terms 
it, is regarded as much more of a failure than a success by the 

















WELLMAN’S STATION AT VIRGO BAY, SPITZBERGEN. 


The tent-like structure is the “dock” in which the air-ship was built, 
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Chicago Journal, which paper could not be expected, perhaps, to 
look too favorably on an expedition backed by another Chicago 
paper, 7he Record-Herald. The Journal says: 


‘* The world will not be greatly deprest by this news. In the 
first place, everybody knows that to find the pole would be of not 
the slightest benefit to mankind. In the second, there is hence 
no interest, except among sportsmen, in Wellman’s project. Inthe 
third, Wellman himself has not taken his balloon trip seriously. 
He has often spoken lightly of it, giving the impression that all he 
had to do was to fly his air-ship, circle around the pole, and come 
back in time for supper, as a Chicagoan might get into his auto- 
mobile and ride in Lincoln Park of an evening. 

**TIt is possible that the pole will some day be discovered, 
but we do not believe that a man of Mr. Wellman’s disposition 
will perform that feat. Somebody of scientific knowledge, dog- 
ged of purpose, regarding his task soberly and realizing that it is 
not a summer night’s picnic, will reveal to mankind the secrets of 
the polar regions.”’ 


The Louisville Courier-Journal sums up the attempt of Mr. 
Wellman in the observation that ‘‘ having a chance to choose be- 
tween the réles of a possibly dead explorer and a surely alive 
journalist, he selected the latter.” And the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle agrees that he chose wisely. “No one is desirous 
that Wellman shall commit suicide by an untimely voyage or a 
voyage in an inadequate craft,” it says. The New York 777bune 
in a conservative editorial presents the view of the case taken by 
those papers which credit Mr. Wellman with sincerity. We read: 


‘* Whether or not Wellman will try again probably depends on 
the willingness of the Chicago Record-Herald, which has given the 
enterprise financial support thus far, to continue to back it. A 
rumor that no further help will be given is already current, but 
without verification it should not be accepted. The decision of 
the paper’s publishers may well be postponed until an opportunity 
for a confidential talk with Wellman has been afforded. If he can 
convince them that there remains a reasonable chance of success, 
they may welcome the distinction which would attend that result. 
If he can not, he will have difficulty in securing the necessary 
money elsewhere. His prospects would not, of course, be rendered 
absolutely hopeless by such a verdict, but the scheme itself would 
be discredited. 

** In the twelve years which have elapsed since Andrée’s fatal 
venture from the same group of islands that have constituted 
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NOT A FAMILY AFFAIR, 


The contracting parties to the Anglo-Japanese alliance do not seem 
to have taken the children into account. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ournad. 


TROUBLE IN 
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Wellman’s base of operations, the folly of trying to reach the pole 
by drifting in the air has grown increasingly apparent. The 
means employed by Wellman are certainly superior to those of 
Andree, and there has been a possibility that they might be 
enough better to enable the American to succeed where the Scan- 
dinavian failed. The undertaking involves vastly more, however, 

than any voyage yet on record with a self-propelled air-ship. A 
flight extending over a period of a week or ten days may be nec- 
essary to insure success. Hence, unless Wellman can report a 
test demonstrating the ability of the America to perform this feat, 
he will have little claim to confidence. There are other uncer- 
tainties to be cleared up, moreover, before the completeness of 
Wellman’s preparations will be fully evident. 

** In the right hands, and after the art of aerial navigation has 
been sufficiently developed, a journey from Spitzbergen to the 
pole and back ought to be possible. The world is now asking 
whether the time has yet arrived to make the achievement possi- 
ble and whether Wellman is the man to carry the project through.”’ 





IS THE ANTITRUST LAW A FAILURE? 


BELIEVE the most mischievous piece of legislation in the 
history of the country is the Sherman antitrust law as in- 
terpreted by the United States Supreme Court. It is intolerable 
and strikes a blow at development and progress.” These remarks, 
together with other equally interesting statements in his address 
before the American Association of Freight Traffic Managers, 
have brought Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, into considerable prominence. The Detroit 
Free Press, deploring his “abominable taste” incondemning a law 
which it is his duty to enforce, and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
characterizing the utterance as “extravagant and silly,” are repre- 
sentatives of that part of the press which can not agree with his 
assertions. There are many papers, however, which are in accord 
with the spirit of his remarks, tho many of these find some ambi- 
guity in his manner of expressing himself. The words which gave 
rise to the discussion are these : 


“ 


“The axiom ‘Competition is the life of trade’ must be discarded 
if we are to progress. The obvious tendency of the age is to com- 
bine, and I think that this tendency is to become more pronounced 
as we grow older and as industrial and commercial civilization is 

















A DUPLEX VARIETY 
On the Pacific Coast. 
—Carter in the Minneapolis 7+isuse, 
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THE BACK-FIRE, 


—Keppler in Puck. 
TWO WAYS OF MEETING MIT. 


perfected. The ultimate result, I think, will be the central control 
and regulation of all transportation lines with diffused ownership. 
J.et us not denounce, but discriminate in bringing about, the desired 


reforms. The constant friction of unbridled competition has be- 
come irksome. We are drifting toward a world-wide financial 
federation.” 


The following day, in elaboration of these remarks, Mr. Knapp 
explained more carefully his dissatisfaction with the Sherman law, 


particularly as it applied to the railroads. He said in part: 


“The law was founded on the exploded belief that competition, 
the fiercer and more bitter the better, is best for the general pub- 
lic. In the old days of stage-coaches this may have been so, but 
the higher civilization, which has brought railroads, steamboats, 
telephones, electric lights, and all these modern conveniences, can 
never thrive on that kind of nourishment. The ultimate end of 
such competition is that one of the parties to it must be forced to 
the wall. I can not see that this is a thing to be desired. 

“How much better it would be if an agreement, not necessarily 
as to prices, but as to territory, could be arrived at! This would 
not kill competition—the healthy competition which says that the 
man who can manufacture his products at less cost may undersell 
his competitor. We would have, however, more of cooperation, 
more of help, and less of this fierce desire to down the other fellow.” 


The Pittsburg Gazette-Times thus views the matter : 


“Mr. Knapp means that in forbidding traffic agreements between 
railroads the Sherman law goes too far and thus, instead of pre- 
venting combinations of roads, as was intended, it compels them 
in order that traffic may be more conveniently handled and rates 
may be maintained upon areasonable basis. To overcome this he 
would have traffic agreements authorized by law in all cases where 
it can be shown that such ageements will work to the good of a 
given community without injury to another. In this Mr. Knapp is 
in harmony with the views repeatedly exprest by President Roose- 
velt, to say nothing of Secretary Taft and others who have discust 
the railroad problem and the question of regulation. It would 
seem, therefore, that with the Executive and the Commerce Com- 
mission of one mind upon this phase of the transportation business 
the coming Congress should take up the matter and do a little 
legislating for the railroads rather than at them. Mr. Knapp 
would have traffic agreements both as to prices and territory, sub- 
ject, of course, to government supervision and so drawn as not to 
kill competition nor exploit one section at the expense of another. 
He declares that traffic associations are absolutely necessary to the 
proper conduct of the railroad business, and for this reason they 
should be given a legal status to the end that the provisions of the 
new rate law may be maintained.” 


The Wall Street Journal thinks Mr. Knapp was wrong to assert 
sweepingly that “the axiom ‘Competition is the life of trade’ must 
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THE HAUNTED MAN. 
—Callahan in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


be disregarded if we are to progress.” “There was never a time,” 
it declares, “when there was more need of that kind of competi- 
tion which is the life of trade than to-day. It is only competition 
which is the death of trade that needs to be abolished. That is 
probably what Mr. Knapp means.” In explanation it adds: 


“What must be disregarded if we are to have progress is the 
abuse of competition. This takes various forms. In its worst 
form it amounts to trade anarchy, to unlimited, unrestricted, ruin- 
ous cutting of trade throats, a competition like that of savagery. 
In that form competition is as far removed from being the life of 
trade as it could possibly be. 

“ Another thing to be disregarded is complete, absolute, oppres- 
sive monopoly, which is competition annihilated. That is a state 
of tyranny, and*is repugnant to the thought and ambition of our 
people. Competition that is the life of trade stands midway be- 
tween these twoextremes. It iscompetition regulated by common 
sense and common decency. It is competition which gives play 
to individual liberty and at the same time pays regard to the rights 
of others. It is competition based upon the live-and-let-live the- 
ory. It is a competition which seeks to prevent trade anarchy by 
reasonable trade agreements, which, while serving to preserve the 
peace and order of the industrial body, at the same time do not go 
to the point of creating monopoly. 

“Unquestionably, Chairman Knapp is right in stating that the 
tendency of the age is toward a world-wide financial federation. 
But such a federation will mean something very different from the 
discarding of competition which is the life of trade. The political 
federation which exists in the United States unites forty-six dif- 
ferent States under a central government; but it does not prevent 
competition between the different States; it only regulates that 
competition and prevents it from disturbing the peace and order 
of the country. 

“The true financial federation will establish an even balance be- 
tween monopoly and trade anarchy by creating a combination of 
those things which are essential to industrial order, and permitting 
the widest liberty as regards all other competing points.” 


And the Philadelphia Press has this good word to say for the 
law : 


‘*The Sherman act has doubtless done harm. Most refor- 
matory legislation has its failures and follies, its disasters and 
drawbacks. 

‘It was enacted to remove real evils. It has pruned many. It 
has wholly removed some. In doing this it has barred some bene- 
ficial combinations, but it is a sad lack of both discretion and dis- 
crimination to let the harm it has done incidentally obscure the 
good it has done directly.” 


The Springfield Repudlican, mildly rebuking Mr. Knapp for 
the rigor with which he denounces the antitrust law, says: 
“The Sherman act as applied to railroads has been of little 
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real value, in any case, and < cause of much useless disturbance 
in other cases, while it is wholly out of harmony with the princi- 
ple of Federal regulation of railroads, which recognizes them as 
monopolistic and not competitive except to a limited extent. But 
until some substitute for the regulation of trade by competi- 
tion has been provided, it is just a little premature, to say the 
least, to be denouncing efforts to keep competition open as 
* mischievous.’ ” 


ANOTHER STATE FOR THE “SOLID 
SOUTH” 


T is no longer open to doubt, asserts the New York Evening 
Post (ind.), that Oklahoma is to all intents and purposes a 
Southern State, allied rather with Texas than with Kansas. This 
conclusion is based on the sweeping Democratic victory scored in 
the recent elections, by which C. N. Haskell, the Democratic can- 
didate, wins the Governorship ; the new Constitution, in the face 
of Secretary Taft’s advice, is adopted by a majority of 60,000 or 
so; four of the five Congressmen elected are Democrats, and two 
United States Senators are guaranteed to the party. At the same 
time the new State declares for prohibition by 60 per cent. of the 
votes, says a Guthrie dispatch. The next move, as 7he Post re- 
minds us, will be due from President Roosevelt, since the ena- 
bling act provided that by his proclamation twenty days after the 
ratification of the Constitution ‘‘ the proposed State of Oklahama 
shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union . . . on an 
equal footing with the original States.” Oklahoma’s census, as the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.) remarks, proves that the new Com- 
monwealth, as far as population is concerned, ‘‘ is better entitled 
to admission to the Union than was any other State on the roll at 
the time it actually entered the charmed circle.” That is to say it 
has a population of nearly a million and a half people. “‘‘ This 
fact alone,“ says The Republican, ‘‘ would make it morally diffi- 
cult for the President to prevent admission because of a few de- 
fects in the State Constitution.” Moreover, adds the same paper, 
there is nothing to show that Secretary Taft’s advice to vote down 
the Constitution and thus postpone Statehood reflected the 
President’s policy as an administrator under the enabling act 
of Congress. Oklahoma knows her own mind, remarks the New 
York World (Dem.), which adds : 


“Jf the people want prohibition. it is their own thirst they pro- 
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long. If they want the initiative and referendum, it is their own 
business ; and their experience may be of value to others. . If they 
want a three-fourths vote in a jury to carry a verdict, it is they who 
will profit or suffer by the innovation. If they are severe upon 
corporations, wherein do they differ from Mr. Bonaparte’s blood- 
curdling threats on behalf of the Federal Administration? If they 
have gerrymandered the State for the Democrats, other and bigger 
States have been gerrymandered for the Republicans.” 


The preelection warfare of the Oklahoma press was spirited and 
picturesque, as witness the following attack and counter between 
The Oklahoman, a Democratic organ published in Oklahoma City, 
and the Republican Ok#/ahoma State Capital. of Guthrie. Says 
The Oklahoman : 


“The ponderous Secretary of War who was imported into Okla- 
homa to stampede the voters away from the Constitution made 
one admission that makes Frantz and the Republican State plat- 
form look even more ridiculous than formerly. Taft makes spe- 
cific assaults upon the Constitution, but he also specifically stated _ 
that there are some very good things in the much-abused charter. 
Frantz and his staff of Federal official cuckoos have been declar- 
ing that the whole document was ‘rotten,’ and his platform de- 
nounces it asa whole. Taft appears to have read a part of the 
Constitution at least, but Frantz and his cuckoos, when cor- 
nered, admit that they are totally ignorant of its many splendid 
provisions.” 


To which 7he State Capital retorts with the assertion that 7he 
Oklahoman has been “ Haskellized,” and explains that “to Has- 
kellize” is “to say that which you know is not true.” Quoting this 
attack upon Mr. Frantz and his associates, 7he State Capital 
continues : 


“ The Oklahoman says that he and they declare that the whole 
document is rotten. 

“They do nothing of the kind. 

“All admit that there are many good things interspersed with 
the villainously devilish ones. 

“It would, indeed, be a travesty upon American manhood—even 
upon rank partizans steeped in venomous hatred—to say that in 
240 days, in all the engrossment of laws, there were not good 
things—things of merit. 

“No one, Mr. Of/ahoman, has made such a sweeping assertion. 

“You were simply indulging in the Haskellization habit which 
you have formed when you sent out to the public the above. 

“Surprize the intellectual portion of your readers, neighbor, by 
occasionally straying away from your Haskellization habit.” 
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UNCLE SAM—“I wonder if he really wants him?” 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 





SEE THAT SMILE? THATS GRATITUDE. 
—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger 


ON HIS HANDS. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


KILLING THE ROOTS OF RUSSO. 
JAPANESE. HATRED 


ye President Roosevelt induced Russia and Japan to 
come to terms at Portsmouth, some keen observers de- 
tected the fact that the treaty left unsettled a num- 


deducting the heavy price which has been paid for it a sufficient 
balance of profit will remain.” 


The other leading metropolitan paper is the Asahi (Tokyo), 
which expresses a fear that there may be some secret clauses in the 
treaty which are likely to be for the advantage of Russia over 





ber of important questions that might cause future 
trouble, and the President was therefore blamed 
by some for bringing about a mere half-settlement 
that might only give the combatants breathing- 
space to prepare for an even bloodier struggle. 
Better have let them fight it out to a finish, said 
these critics, for it would have taken fewer lives. 
Now these unsettled points have been adjusted by 
the new Russo-Japanese treaty, however, and “the 
end crowns the work.” The main result of thenew 
agreement, says the Tokyo Kokumin Shimbun, is 
that Russia and Japan will no longer stand scowling 
at each other, ready to renew the war, the one ach- 
ing to revenge herself for her disastrous defeat, the 
other to gain more advantages over her fallen foe and 
add more territory to what she now has. On the con- 
trary, says this influential Tokyo daily, this treaty 
has definitely relegated the Russo-Japanese conflict 
to the past, and “the two once hostile Powers can 
henceforth work hand in hand in the task of peace- 
ful development.” The publication of the agree- 














ment will, it hopes. mark the starting-point of a new 
era in the building up of commercial interests be- 
tween Russia and Japan. The treaty provides for 
the integrity of China and the open door in Man- 
churia, and is reported to contain provisions regard- 
ing Manchuria, Korea, and Mongolia which have not yet been made 
public. The Kokumin Shimbun says further : 

“If this agreement had been entered into in 1903, the war would 
not have taken place, but, on the other hand, perhaps the truer 
point’of view is to regard the new instrument as a gift bestowed by 
the war itself. In that case, the agreement can not be said to have 
been cheaply obtained, but there is room to hope that even after 




















IDYL OF THE PACIFIC. 
DuETtT—‘ The palm of peace is on the sea, 
And all is calm ’twixt you and me.” 
—Jugend (Munich). 


ROYAL VICTIMS OF THE JAPANESE COUP D’ETAT IN KOREA. 


At the middle window the two in white are: In the center, the new “ Emperor,” and, on his 
right, the Emperor Yi-Hyeung, who abdicated. At the window on the left is the little heir- 
apparent, Yung-Tchin, between two eunuchs. 
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Japan, but as a whole the article shows the utmost confidence in 
the astuteness of the Japanese negotiators. Thus we read: 


“ According to the rumors, the agreement really consists of five 
articles, of which only two have been published, the remaining 
three relating to Manchuria, Korea, and Mongolia. As far as 
Korea is concerned, the cautious and prudent Japanese Foreign 
Department may have thought it desirable to supplement the 
acknowledgment of Japan’s predominance contained in the Ports- 
mouth Treaty in order to prevent friction arising out of possible 
developments of Japanese policy in the Peninsula. But we are 
quite unable to look with favor on the rumored provisions defining 
Russian and Japanese spheres of influence in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. Such a step might be of advantage to Russia, but could in 
no way benefit Japan. The latter country is well able to develop 
her commerce and general interests in South Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia and does not need any arrangement with Russia for such 
purposes. On the other hand, Outer Mongolia is so far away that 
Japan can have little influence on Russian development in that 
region.” 

The Asahi does not favor the notion of “spheres of influence,” a 
vague and dangerous expression, which is sure to, involve compii- 
cations and heart-burnings. This paper says: 


“The policy of defining spheres of influence is now discredited. 
At one time the Powers believed that such a course was necessary, 
but they afterward recognized that such arrangements contained 
the seeds of future troubles. Lord Charles Beresford led British 
public opinion against the policy of spheres of influence, insisting 
that the better course was to maintain the independence and integ- 
rity of China, with the result that most of the Powers have now 
come round to that point of view.” 


While not undertaking to deny the rumor that Russia may have 
entered into some secret stipulations, the Asafz thinks “it is wiser 
for the present to accept the official disclaimer that such provisions 
or stipulations exist.” 
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PERSIA’S BLOOD-BOUGHT CONSTITUTION 


ERSIA’S new Constitution, with its representative assembly, 

has been inaugurated, in Russian fashion, by a baptism of 
blood. The Premier the Hamburger Nachrichten, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and other European papers style “the ablest statesman 
Persia has known for a 
century” has been assas- 
sinated, because it was 
suspected he was out of 
sympathy with the reform 
movement, which, as the 
London 7imes says, “has 
transformed the whole sit- 
uation in that country.” 
The Persian Kingdom of 





Cyrus and Xerxes for 
centuries has been more 
despotically ruled than 
Russia. The uncontrolled 
dominion of ‘‘the Great 
King,” or,as he was styled 
in the days of Herodotus, 
“the King,” has been as- 
sumed by Shah after 
Shah to this day. In the 
heart of this Mohamme- 
dan Orient we see a won- 
derful change to-day. “A 
parliament,conscious and 
jealous of its rights,” has 
been instituted, and at its 
mandate the most power- 
ful satraps and gover- 
nors of the Kingdom have 
been dismissed and de- 
graded. Even the present 
Shah, altho distrustful of 
the Constitution granted 
by his dying father, felt 
himself compelled to ratify its provisions. The Persian Prime Min- 
ister, however, was not the victim of the genuine constitutional re- 
formers, says Zhe Times correspondent, from whom we are quoting, 
but of a revolutionary society, who, under the inspiration of the 
Russian terrorists, had their headquarters at Baku, in the oil 
districts of Russia. 

The emissary of this society treated Amin-es-Sultan as the 
Russian terrorists tried to treat Stolypine, and for the same 
reason. They suspected that the Persian Minister would prove a 
reactionary and a traitor and would imperil the Constitution, altho 
he had given the plainest pledges that he would uphold and carry 
on the reform movement. 














THE NEW SHAH OF PERSIA, 


Mohammed Ali Mirza, whose father was 
assassinated on January 8, 


The Persian Parliament, says the cor- 
respondent quoted above, expresses its reprobation of the murder, 
and denies any complicity in it. Meanwhile the future of Persia 
is.very anxiously discust by the European press. The late Shah 
of Persia used to declare that his realm was like a lamb between 
two lions, Russia and England, each threatening to devour her. 
Things have become changed for the better by the recent treaty or 
understanding between England and Russia. Says the London 
Times editorially : 


“The danger of complications arising out of the internal situa- 
tion in the Shah’s dominions has, we hope, been averted by the 
understanding which has just received formal shape in the Anglo- 
Russian agreement. The two Powers will doubtless work together, 
in order to make the difficult transition period through which Per- 
sia is now passing as free from tumult and from violence as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Whether the process of demolition which 
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is going on ends in a sudden crash, or is followed by the gradual 
reconstruction ‘bit by bit’ to which the wiser reformers look for- 
ward, the actual situation is exceedingly anxious, and may at any 
moment become exceedingly grave. The desperate condition of 
the finances promotes the process of disintegration, which is ma- 
king rapid and visible progress all over the land. The murder of 
the Atabeg Azam [Amin-es-Sultan] will not tend to improve the 
public credit, and the growing misery of the populace may render 
them the prey of a sudden appeal from any party to religious fanat- 
icism and to antiforeign feeling. It may need all the skill and all 
the vigilance of the representatives of Great Britain and Russia, 
acting in cordial cooperation, to ward off disasters which would 
seriously injure the interests of both Powers.” 


The “crime augurs ill for the tranquillity of the country,” de- 
clares The Standard (London), and proceeds as follows : 


“It is also particularly inauspicious at the present moment; for 
the Atabeg, tho at one time he succumbed to Russian influence, if 
he did not actually intrigue against us, is believed to have been of 
late years entirely favorable to an amicable arrangement between 
Great Britain and Russia for the settlement of all disputes about 
their interests in Persia. But whatever may have been his real 
character and inclinations, he was a man who might have done 
much for Persia; and his career marks him out as one of the most 
capable Asiatic statesmen outside Japan, and perhaps China, who 
have come to the front for many years.” 


The Paris Zems also thinks that the hope of Persia lies in the 
Anglo-Russian agreement. To quote from this ministerial organ: 


“In view of the complicated and somewhat unfavorable condi- 
tion of Persia we have double cause to rejoice over the agreement 
so happily established between Russia and England, an agreement 
which France has long desired to see and to which she has been 

















Photo copyrighted by Reginald Haines, London. 9 
AMIN-ES-SULTAN, 


Premier of Persia, who was assassinated on August 31 by the terrorists 
of Baku. At his right is Lord Roberts. 


happy to give her moral support. If to the causes of anarchy 
which Persia finds within herself were added foreign rivalries, if 
the contending factions were encouraged and urged on by diplo- 
matic intrigues, in a short time absolute chaos would have pre- 
vailed. Instead of this the loyal cooperation of the Powers most 
directly interested in Persian affairs gives us reason to hope that 
whatever troubles may break out, they will be quickly repressed, 
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and that anarchy will not be permitted to work any permanent 
injury to European interests.” 


But the Frankfurter Zeitung thinks that German interests may 
possibly be imperiled by the new Anglo-Russian agreement, unless 
both Powers concerned refrain from meddling in Persian affairs. 
Thus we read: 


“The late Shah’s son and successor drew very close to Russia, 
and Russian influence was all-powerful in Persia until the Japanese 
war revealed Russia’s military weakness. If the interests of Ger- 
many in Russia are ever to be real and stable, we must do all we 
can to see that the Persians attain absolute independence and set 
out on a course of intellectual progress. It is palpable that this 
can only happen by means of a development from within, such as 
the Germans for their part will welcome with approval, provided 
that the new Anglo-Russian agreement do not lead to any meddling 
with Persian affairs on the part of either of the two contracting 
Powers.”—TZvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EUROPE’S PLANS FOR MR. ROOSEVELT 


HE present dweller in the White House at Washington attracts 
almost as much attention in the press of Europe as in that 
of this country. The provost of Eton, as reported in the London 
Times, declares that Mr. Roosevelt is the hero of every school- 
boy in the United Kingdom; and his horsemanship, his love of 
sport, his honesty of purpose appeal strongly to every English- 
man. But the question is sympathetically asked, What is to be 
done with this “able and earnest statesman” when his term of office 
expires? The /ztransigeant (Paris) confidently announces that 
when Mr. Roosevelt retires from office he will become a newspaper 
editor and direct or express the opinion of the Republican party as 
a successor to Horace Greeley and Whitelaw Reid. But the Lon- 
don Spectator has a nobler destiny in store for an ex-President. 
The Senate felt some satisfaction at the sight of Julius Cesar work- 
ing off his energies on Transalpine Gaul when his services in Rome 
were scarcely needed, and 7he Spectator thinks that Mr. Roosevelt 
would make a fine proconsul for the Philippines. What is the 
United States to do with the Philippines? this journal asks. At 
the present juncture it would be injudicious, if not immoral, to sell 
them—certainly they could not besoldto Japan. No. The islands 
must be governed and civilized, and the great statesman best 
adapted to this task is Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. To quote the 
calm terms in which this thoughtful weekly makes its interesting 
proposal : 


“It is obvious that in the present circumstances, when there is 
talk of transferring the American Navy to the Pacific, and when 
the dangers to the peace of the world are recognizably there, the 
proposal to sell the Philippines could not be seriously entertained. 
To whom would they be soid? Not to Japan. If strategic reasons 
did not forbid that, religious reasons certainly would. And in 
every other case an objection could be discovered. We would even 
go so far as to say that a civilized power which has deliberately 
undertaken the governance of an inferior people has no right to 
sell the country into the possession of others. We foresee that the 
question can not become acute for some time. But if the expendi- 
ture on the Philippines continues too high to be tolerated, after all, 
why should not our fortunate experience in Egypt be imitated? 
Why should not a proconsul be chosen to guide and inspire the 
reconstruction of the Philippines, and with it create a new pride 
and efficiency in the colonial civil service? Why should not Mr. 
Roosevelt be asked to undertake that vastly important and honor- 
_ific task? Ina little more than a year he will be free. In two 
years he will be rested and have a heart for any fate. With Gen. 
Leonard Wood as his iieutenant, what might he not accomplish? 
Could he devote his powers to a work of wider import? At all 
events, till some solution as heroic as that had been attempted, we, 
as ardent well-wishers of America, should not reconcile ourselves to 
the sale of the Philippines.” 


GERMAN IRE AT FRANCE IN MOROCCO 


HILE most of the German press follow the example of their 
Government and view the French invasion of Morocco 

calmly, the spectacle is too much for some of them to stand. Ger- 
many has abdicated her proud position in Europe, they declare, 
and the Kaiser and Chancellor are sacrificing the prestige of the 
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AT CASABLANCA, 
“Flee for your lives! Civilization has come!” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


Empire. Such a tone marks especially the utterance of Maximil- 
ian Harden, editor of the fiery Zukunft, of Berlin. Mr. Harden 
is a great friend of that Mr. von Holstein who used to be consid- 
ered the power behind the throne in Wilhelmstrasse. It is indeed 
firmly believed in France and in some parts of Germany that von 
Holstein’s intrigues lie at the root of all the present disturbance 
in Morocco. Mr. Harden speaks as follows of the present situation : 


“France is now triumphant, and Germany has suffered on the 
diplomatic field the deadliest defeat that could possibly befall her. 
France, unless she listens to pacifists of all kinds, and ceases to 
be France, will take possession of Morocco, as she has already 
proved to Islam her military strength, and brought down Germany 
from her pedestal. No longer does Islam think that France is 
bound to give way before Germany. . . . In fact it is a compiete 
enigma to me why Germany makes concession after concession. 
altho she possesses the strongest army in the world.” : 


Another fire-eater is Professor Theodor Schiemann, one of the 
instructors in the Berlin Military Academy. Writing in the Kreuz 
Zeitung (Berlin), he blames France for all the sufferings undergone 
by the German colonies in Morocco, and demands an indemnity. 
On this point he remarks: 


“The damages which German subjects in Casablanca have suf- 
fered through the badly prepared, rash, and summary action of 
France are to be reckoned in millions. . . . It is quite conceivable 
that France will generously recognize Germany’s right to an in- 
demnity, but this mere recognition will not prove a complete satis- 
faction, and the French do not even seem in a hurry to express it. 
In this they do wrong, for authentic information leads us to the 
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conclusion that if the French had acted with more prudence, and 
shown better discipline, the destruction and waste of European 
property would have been considerably less than it has been. We 
are even told that the day after the Governor of Casablanca had 
guaranteed order and security, a merchant on entering his store 
found that it was being pillaged by soldiers under French command.” 


Another German merchant applied to a French officer for help 
when his goods were being seized, but applied in vain. Some 
French soldiers actually struck another German merchant who 
tried to prevent them from carrying off his goods. Professor 
Schiemann recalls the fact that after the English bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882, the question of indemnities was settled by an 
international committee, and the treasury of Egypt was taxed for 
their payment. That method does not suit this writer, who 
continues : 


“In accordance with this precedent it is possible that France 
may try to shake off the responsibility for these indemnities and to 
saddle Morocco with them, but it is hardly necessary to point out 
that this course is beset with the gravest difficulties. It is there- 
fore right to insist upon an immediate settlement of the indemnity 
question, and to avoid any delay, as the situation in Morocco does 
not allow us to predict any restoration of order within the imme- 
diate future.” 


These remarks have called forth the most earnest protests from 
the Parisian press. Thus the 7ews declares that the Germans 
have not lost more than $62,500 at Casablanéa, and that the Ger- 
man merchants are insignificant in number as compared with the 
English and French, who practically control the trade of that port. 
These two nations have lost a hundred times as much as the Ger- 
mans, and “the complaints of these Chauvinists beyond the Rhine 
are dictated by mere jealousy, for they can not forgive France her 
possession of the greater part of the Moroccan trade.”— 7yans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NEWFOUNDLAND’'S DISTRUST OF 
BRITAIN 


CURIOUS feature in the fisheries dispute between New- 

foundland and the United States is that the Government of 
the old crown colony prefers to submit its case to the decision of 
a Continental board rather than to its own Home Government. The 
London 77mes thinks that the long delay, the grudging attention, 
and manifest lukewarmness of the Campbell-Bannerman Govern- 
ment in this question, so vital to Newfoundland, has forced the 
recourse to arbitration which the London Standard, The 
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ty delicate task before it, and points out the special knots in the 
tangle as follows: 


“While great care will have to be taken in formulating the treaty 
and in defining the issue, it is not difficult to foreshadow with cer- 
tainty some of the elements in the dispute that must be arbitrated. 
One is the soundness of the United States’ contention that the 
fisheries concessions of 1783 were not abrogated by the war of 
1812-15; another is the validity of the Newfoundland statutes reg- 
ulative of the fishing industry by whomsoever carried on. These 
statutes forbid fishing on Sunday, fishing during the close season, 
and fishing with seines, the prohibitions having been enacted in 
1862 and in 1876 with the full sanction of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. As the statutes aregeneral in their application, the Hague 
tribunal may be asked to decide whether American fishermen are 
properly amenable to them, and whether, in the event of their 
being declared exempt from their operation, there is any means 
of taking effectual precautions against the destruction of the 
fisheries.” 


Talking of the wide imperial interests at stake in this dispute, 
the same paper speaks as follows: 


“Before this matter is finally settled the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States will have to recognize that this is 
not merely a Newfoundland question, and that it affects Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. If the British Gov- 
ernment can lawfully override the laws of Newfoundland it can 
similarly override the laws of any other provinces, and if this is 
so, then the sooner the colonies know it the better. All this is, of 
course, without prejudice as to the kind of a final settlement that 
should be accepted. What Canadians will protest against to the 
bitter end is any attempt to settle this controversy without refer- 
ence to the history of the question and the law of the Imperial 
Constitution. That way lies trouble infinitely more dangerous 
than the temporary displeasure of the United States.” 


The main points of the controversy are summarized by a leading 
Newfoundland paper, 7he Evening Herald (St. Johns), in the 
following terms: 


“The most important question to be settled at The Hague is 
whether colonial laws are binding on the Americans. In other 
words, can treaty privileges override the laws of the country to 
which these treaty privileges appertain? It is scarcely intelligible 
that the United States should put forward such a claim when the con- 
sensus of both English and American jurists are against this view. 
Newfoundlanders feel they have been sacrificed by the Imperial 
Government, which is unwilling to offend the United States. 
They naturally ask: ‘If there is a doubt concerning the fishing 


rights of the United States fishermen, how is it Newfoundland 
never gets the benefit of the doubt?’ Were the Hague tribunal to 
lay it down that treaty rights could override colonial statutes, it 
would create a condition of affairs in this country that would be 
intolerable.” 





St. James's Gazette, and other Conservative organs severe- 
ly reprobate. But, we are told, the Newfoundlanders do 
not trust the British; and Sir Robert Bond, who while in 
London spoke against arbitration and said he preferred 
to have the matter settled there and then, has felt com- 
pelled to go to The Hague. The people and government 
of Newfoundland more readily acquiesce in the arbitra- 
tion plan because they think they have ground to ac- 
cuse English statesmen of sacrificing colonial interests to 
keep the favor of the United States, as in the case of 
the Alaska boundaries. This is the opinion of 7he Ad- 
vertiser (London, Ontario), which says : 





“As regards the main issue, it is not unlikely that 
the Newfoundlanders will reconcile themselves more 
readily to a verdict by so high a tribunal as the Hague 
court than to leave their cause in the hands of the Brit- 
‘ish Foreign Office, which they have learned to distrust 
because of its presumed readiness to sacrifice colonial 
interests to imperial considerations.” 


¥et the Toronto Glode, the leading organ in the 
Dominion, thinks that .the Hague tribunal has a pret- 
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IT BEATS THE DUTCH. 


STUYVESANT (to Roosevelt)—“ I thought to make my New Amsterdam as honest as Od 


Amsterdam, but look at this !” - 
—Amsterdammer. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


EFFECT OF CITY NOISES ON THE BRAIN 


WRITER in the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) asserts that the 
summer vacation, spent at the seashore or in the mountains, 
is essentially a device to escape from nerve exhaustion due to city 
noise. Such an escape is a necessity for both adult and child, he 
continues, but while the adult of strong nerves can counteract the 
injurious effect of city noise by spending a few weeks each year in 
the country, a child requires a somewhat longer change. Hereto- 
fore this necessity for escape from noise ha& not received much 
attention from educators of children, but now, says the writer, ad- 
vocates of better school hygiene “are asking why so much care is 
taken to spare the eyes of pupils and so little is said of the delicacy 
and sensibility of their ears?” We read further : 


“Usually the situation of a school is such that the noises of the 
city reach the pupils easily, fret their ears, and weaken their atten- 
tion. Interrupted by distraction, the thought of the pupils is very 
often incited to new and burdensome effort, and how irritating and 
obstructive this is those know who have cause to appreciate the 
urgent importance of concentration. 

“The least result of necessary habitual resistance to the noises 
is that the ear is dulled, that is, the noises that surround the resi- 
dent of a great city constantly produce an oscillation of the mech- 
anism of the ear that weakens the nerves that connect the ear with 
consciousness. 

“Therefore, the finer a brain is, the more grossly it is disturbed 
in its activity by purposeless impressions on the ear. The Roman 
law recognizetl this fact, for it forbade a coppersmith to enter any 
street on which a teacher lived. 

“This very suggestive view of the effect of noise is supplemented 
specifically by the serious attention given by European pedagogy 
to the various phases of deafness among children. For instance, 
modern psychology has demonstrated that the loss or even only 
the injury of any one sense signifies the unmistakable injury of the 
mental faculties. Modern pedagogy, therefore, seeks to repair 
through educational measures the effect of lost or poorly developed 
senses. This is done chiefly by assigning to another and healthier 
sense the functions of a weaker sense. As far as possible, more- 
over, an effort is made to cure the faults of development them- 
selves. This phase of activity, unfortunately, is marked by very 
little progress, for, beyond the small number of those who can 
treat with scientific certainty any disturbance of the senses, there 
is very little comprehension of the insidious effect of external 
opposition to the latter. 

“In regard to disturbance of the sense of hearing this can be 
caused, for instance, by the intrusion of foreign particles and bodies, 
by an insufficient or unusual secretion of the wax of the ear, by 
dangerous agitation of the bones of the skull by blow or fall, and 
by the development of abnormal growths in the cavities of the nose, 
and frequent aggressive sound, especially in the city. Educators 
have, therefore, an incentive to give prompt and zealous attention 
to the care of the ear among pupils, for they must know that the 
sense of hearing is of very great importance for mental develop- 
ment, in its intellectual as well as in its temperamental phase. In 
the intellectual phase its importance is based on the fact that it 
facilitates the study of the language of sound, and what would our 
temperamental life be without the sensibility of the ear? Cong 


stantly the external world is influencing our psychic being through 


the ear. Through sound the most intimate feeling is divulged. 
Hence the great effect of conversational and forensic art and of 
music on the human temperament. In the intenseness and quality 
of its impressions a dulled ear is quite different from the normal 
ear. Keven sensibility of vision is diminished by deafness. As 
the ear has ceased to call attention to many things happening 
around it, these naturally escape the eye. The effect of this on 
speech, thought, and conduct reveals the mental defect of different 
persons with more or less urgency. A child with dulled ears lives 
in another world, secludes itself, and the false judgment to which 
it is exposed is a sinister obstacle to the development of its char- 
acter. A deaf child is aprey to misfortune as soon as it enters the 
ordinary school, where it must be a laggard and finally be treated 


as a weakling. For such a child relief may be procured only in a 
special school conducted by persons who have studied thoroughly 
the correct treatment of aural defects and their effect on the 
daily intellectual and temperamental life of the children afflicted 
with them. 

“It is as ludicrous as futile to hold, as some persons do, that 
sensibility of the ear should be retarded through exposure to rigor- 
ous noises, to help the ear to acquire sturdy indifference to sounds 
however insidious and ponderous; and it must be admitted that 
there are many kinds of noise in the city that might be avoided 
easily. The servant, for instance, who is beating carpet with a 
bulging muscle, the restless boy who is drumming on the bottom of 
a tin pail with a poker, the thunderous rumble of an elevated train, 
the oppressive clangor of a load of suspended rails driven over a 
stone pavement, the snappish clatter of a stick passed over the bars 
of a wooden or iron fence, show that there are still some things that 
mean acute barbarism.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


SOURCE OF COMETS 


ae HE appearance of a new celestial body—Daniel’s comet— 

gives renewed interest to the question of the origin of these 
wanderers. It is a generally accepted belief that they come from 
outside our solar system, swoop down and around our sun, and then 
return to outer darkness. That some comets move in closed orbits 
like the planets, and are thus permanent members of our system, 
is well known, and it is the opinion of some astronomers that all of 
them belong to this class. This has recently been asserted, on the 
strength of an investigation of considerable length, by Fayet, a 
French astronomer. Says a writer in Cosmos (Paris, August 10) : 


“It is becoming very doubtful whether comets have an origin 
outside the solar system. Laplace, it is true, pronounced clearly 
in favor of extrasolar origin; but other scientists, among whom 
may be named Faye and Schiaparelli, have more recently upheld 
the opposite view, invoking as their chief evidence the absence of 
clearly hyperbolic cometary orbits. 

“It is well known that cometary orbits are of two different forms, 
either elliptic or hyperbolic. Most comets describe an ellipse, 
more or less eccentric, around the sua, revolving in a closed curve 
these evidently belong to the solar system. Some other comets 
describe hyperboles—open curves whose two branches, the ascend- 
ing and descending, are indefinitely separated. As to the parabolic 
form, which is sometimes attributed to the paths of certain comets, 
this is merely a transitory appearance, due to the fact that we can 
observe only a very small portion of the path, that near the sun, 
where the comet becomes luminous; the path when followed for 
a great distance always shows itself to be either elliptical or 
hyperbolic. 

“There have been about fifteen comets that are clearly hyper- 
bolic; these at least, it will be said, are extrasolar,.and have 
come from some other stellar system. Fabry answered this ques- 
tion in the negative ten years ago; he showed that an extrasolar 
comet, on its arrival in our system, should have a very clearly 
marked hyperbolic form, with a degree of eccentricity that has 
never been found in any cometary path. 

“What, then, is the reason for the slightly hyperbolic pean of 
some comets’ paths? A simple explanation is to regard this hy- 
perbolic form as accidental; it might result from the perturbing 
action of the great planets (Jupiter in particular) on the elements 
of an elliptic comet. This hypothesis has been confirmed by the 
recent investigations of Stromgren, Fabry, and Fayet on the 
comets of 1890 and 1892, which were originally elliptic, but became 
hyperbolic after penetrating the region of planetary attraction. 

“Fayet, of the Paris Observatory, has pushed the discussion of 
this interesting problem still further. It may be asked whether 
the inverse action may not sometimes occur, the perturbing action 
of the planets sometimes making elliptic a path originally hyper- 
bolic, so that extrasolar comets may have been captured and in- 
corporated into the solar system. From an examination of about 
one hundred and fifty comets, Fayet has proved that the great 









































majority could not have been of extrasolar origin. For the small 
remaining number a more rigorous calculation, taking into account 
not only the attraction of Jupiter, but that of certain other planets, 
places them in the same category. One comet only, that of 1844, 
studied by Bond from the same standpoint, would seem to be an 
exception to the general rule, but Fayet, having gone over all 
Bond’s calculations, has discovered an error. Thus, and in this 
conclusion lies the interest of Fayet’s patient and remarkable in- 
vestigation, we may assert with a great degree of probability that 
of all known comets none exists that may be invoked as an argu- 
ment in favor of the hypothesis of extrasolar origin. Comets are 
apparently permanent members of our system.” — 7rans/ation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE FAILURE OF A GREAT BRIDGE 


HE collapse during construction of the greatest cantilever 
bridge in the world—that over the St. Lawrence near Que- 
bec—which took place on August 29, with the loss of about eighty 
workmen’s lives, is a disaster of more than usual significance from 
an engineering standpoint, because, until its causes shall be exactly 
known, it may throw doubt on the safety of all other cantilever 
bridges, both in course of building and already completed. New 
Yorkers should be especially interested on account of the great 
cantilever now going up across Blackwell’s Island. Says Engineer- 
ing News (New York, September 5) in an editorial on what it terms 
“the greatest engineering disaster” : 


“Public confidence in engineers and engineering constructors 
and in the safety and reliability of their works is an asset of the 
whole engineering profession. To have this public confidence re- 
ceive such a blow as this at Quebec is a loss almost incalculable. 
For decades to come, the Quebec disaster will be quoted, in pub- 
lic and in private, as an unanswerable proof of the unreliability of 
engineers and their works—of even the best engineers. 

“For it can not be said in this case that the disaster was due to 
the work of incompetent men who posed as engineers. Often it 
has happened, where an engineering work has failed, that the fail- 
ure has been traced to the blunders of some quack wearing the 
professional garb. But at Quebec the work was in charge of men 
of long experience and the highest professional standing ; so much 
the more, therefore, must the profession bear the responsibility. 

“There is another fact which makes this disaster a peculiarly 




















Courtesy of ‘* Engineering News,” New York. 
VIEW OF LEFT ANCHOR-TRUSS, 
Looking northeasterly toward the main pier. 


heavy blow to the engineering profession. Of all bridge structures 
in the country which were expected to be built with absolute safety 
and certainty, we take it, the Quebec Bridge is foremost. We 
know of no engineering structure anywhere whose failure would 
have been a greater surprize to the profession than this collapse 
at Quebec.” 
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The writer goes over all the possible causes of failure, and con- 
cludes that the collapse must remain more or less of a mystery, 
He believes, however, that none of the usual causes of failure were 
operative. The “traveler” had been built with the utmost care ; no 
connections had been left unriveted ; failure of hoisting apparatus 
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Courtesy of “ Engineering News,” New York. 
WRECKAGE OF SOUTH ANCHOR-ARM. 
Seen from the bluff west of the approach span. 


would not have caused so complete a wreck; the masonry piers are 
intact and of great strength. The bridge thus must have collapsed 
from some unusual cause. What was it? Says the writer: 


“It may seem to the reader that it should be an easy matter to 
promptly settle, beyond possibility of doubt, what caused the wreck, 
by an examination made onthe spot. The first sight of that gigan- 
tic heap of torn and twisted steel promptly negatives such an idea. 


Only the most careful expert analysis can determine the hidden 
cause of the wreck.” 


After analyzing tentatively such data as were known at the time 
of writing, the editor concludes that the wreck was caused by 
failure of some compression-member in the anchor-arm of the 
cantilever. 

In the issue of September 14 the editor of Eugineering News, 
still attributing the collapse of the bridge to the failure of this cer- 
tain member, adds, however, that “a question of far more impor- 
tance tothe engineer than the question which member caused the 
initial failure, is the question, WHY DID THE MEMBER FAIL?” If 
we accept his placing of the defective spot, we must then decide, 
he continues, “what caused this huge column—intended by its de- 
signers to safely carry a load at least a third greater than it bore at 
the time of the accident—first to buckle out of line, to a sufficient 
degree to be discovered by a watchful inspector, and later, as the 
stress on it was increased by the building out of the suspended 
span, to give way entirely?” In solution of the problem he 
suggests : 


“There are two, and only two, possible answers to this question. 
The one is that this member had some inherent weakness, due to 
defects in manufacture, to accident in handling or transportation, 
and possibly in combination with these to delay in completing the 
field riveting of its connections. 

“The other answer is that this member was typical of all the 
members of its class, and that, while it was the first to fail, all 
members of its class were also loaded to the point of serious 
danger. 

“If the first answer is correct, then the Quebec-bridge collapse 
was due to a single fault in construction, which unusually careful 
inspection failed to detect. If the second answer is the true one, 
however, then there was a radical fault in the design of all these 
huge struts; and it is fortunate that the accident occurred before 
the construction had proceeded further. Sad as is this catastrophe 
in all its phases, it would have been far worse had the bridge beer 
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finally completed and put into use, and had then crashed down two 
hundred feet into the St. Lawrence, perhaps with a whole trainload 
of passengers. 

“Of these two answers all the facts and circumstances now avail- 
able appear to indicate the second to be the answer nearest the 
truth.” 


Further than this it may be impossible ever to go, as it is a task 
of great difficulty to decide whether a given broken link was a cause 
or a result of the failure. At any rate it would seem that the cal- 

* culations of the designers, based on trials of much smaller masses 
of metal, failed at some point when applied to such great units as 
these used in the Quebec Bridge. To quote further: 


“We step up from the ordinary columns of ordinary construction, 
tried out in multiplied practise, to enormous, heavy, thick-plated 
pillars of steel, and we apply the same rules. Have we the con- 
firmation of experiment as a warranty? Except in the light of 
theory, these structures are virtually unknown. We know the ma- 
terial that goes into their make-up, but we do not know the com- 
posite, the structure. 

“It is at exactly this point that the Quebec-bridge failure be- 
comes of importance to the whole engineering profession. Until 


“Steebing met the same belief in India, but his experiments 
were not conclusive. An opinion so widely held, at least in warm 
countries, should not be rejected a Jriori; it would be desirable to 
test it by systematic experiments, conducted with care.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RESUSCITATING OLD RUBBER 


NORMOUS quantities of india-rubber articles are now 
worn out every year, and it has become a matter of 


great interest to know whether or not this material may be’ 


used over again. This problem is more vital now than ever 
before, owing to the great demand for rubber in the electrical 
and automobile industries and the limited production. Methods 
of recovery have been known and used since 1846, but until last 
year nothing completely satisfactory had been devised. The great 
mass of commercial rubber is hardened for use by vulcanization, 
or combination with sulfur ; and many other mineral substances are 
mixt with it for various reasons, which complicates the problem of 
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VIEW OF QUEBEC BRIDGE ON AUGUST 4, 


the cause is absolutely determined—if indeed it can ever be—or 
until the profession has actual results of tests of huge columns at 
its command, a cloud of doubt rests upon us as to the margin of 
safety in every great bridge structure; at any rate when the unit 
stresses are forced up to the point deemed safe by the designers of 
this bridge. 

“Long and careful inspection of the wreck shows that the mate- 
rial was of excellent quality ; that the workmanship was remarkably 
good. The end connections of the compression members were re- 
markably massive and well wrought together. The doubt all cen- 
ters around the design of those enormous long columns of which 
the lower chord and the vertical posts were made up. Did one 
of them fail under a load only one-half the elastic limit of the ma- 
terial in it? That is the question which must, for the present at 
least, be left unanswered.” 





POSSIBLE LUNAR INFLUENCE ON TREES—Should trees 
be felled during the waxing or during the waning of the moon? 
This question, which is often asked, says Cosmos (Paris), divides 
itself into two parts, as follows: 


‘1. Has the age of the moon any influence on trees? 

“so. If it exists, what is it? 

“Up to the present time no solution has been given, and all 
arguments are drawn from popular opinions, which are more or 
less justified—principally less, since they are contradictory in 
different regions. The following testimony comes from a distance : 

“A correspondent of Vature (London) writes that in Mexico 
and neighboring regions it is believed that bamboo and other 
woods should be cut during the moon’s decline, if they are to be 
preserved. An American cultivator explains this by the assertion 
that at full moon the bamboo is full of sap, which rises and de- 
scends with the lunar phases. 
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recovery. The present status of the question is described in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris, August 10) by J. C. Bougrand, a French 
chemical engineer, who gives credit for his data to a recent lecture 
by W. E. Reid before the [British] Society of Chemical Industry, 
which was treated briefly in our issue for July 6, p. 17. Says Mr. 
Bougrand : 


“Vulcanization is at present a necessity, since no other process 
has yet been discovered for rendering rubber indifferent to changes 
of temperature, but it is probably the sulfur that causes the deterio- 
ration of the rubber, since crude caoutchouc may be kept for many 
years without alteration, while vulcanized rubber becomes brittle 
in about twenty years. 

“Tt has been noted that all old objects of vulcanized rubber con- 
tain sulfuric acid due to the gradual oxidation of. their free sulfur, 
and it is probable that this is the chief cause of the alteration. .... . 

“Foreign substances incorporated in rubber are of different 
kinds—mineral substances such as the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia, sulfates of lime and barium, magnesia, zinc oxid, litharge, 
ceruse, Clay, and lime, and also vegetable or animal fibers, forming 
a sort of skeleton. In a pneumatic automobile-tire half an inch 
thick there may be eight to ten layers of such tissue. The best 
methods of removing it are purely mechanical ones that do not 
alter the quality of the rubber ; the mass is coarsely powdered and 
then subjected to an air-current that blows away the fiber. This 
separation, tho only partial, is sufficient in practise, but there are 
cases where the fiber is so intimately incorporated that it can not 
be removed by physical processes ; the pulverization is then con- 
tinued until the fiber itself is finely powdered, when it is sub- 
jected to chemical treatment . . . varying with the nature of the 


“Tho less affected than the fiber by acids and alkalies, the caout- 
chouc itself also undergoes some change that may affect its 
quality. Numerous attempts have been made to recover it by 
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dissolving it in appropriate liquids, but most have failed, because 
vulcanized rubber is insoluble in the usual solvents of crude caout- 
chouc; it swells up in some liquids, but is not dissolved until the 
temperature of decomposition is reached. 

“It is well known that vulcanized rubber may be converted into 
a homogeneous mass by superheating and that the product thus 
obtained may be used after the addition of other caoutchouc, giving 
a mass whose plasticity is fairly good but which lacks elasticity 
and strength. Much of the ‘ recovered’ rubber on the market is 
really only superheated rubber. 

“This was the state of the problem last year, when it was discov- 
‘ered by A. Tixier that vulcanized rubber is completely soluble in 
terpinol. On this fact has been based a process for the recovery 

- of worn-out rubber. . . . The caoutchouc,-whether vulcanized or 
not, is reduced to pulp and digested with twice its weight of ter- 
pinol in a closed vessel at a temperature of 100° to 150° C. [212° 
to 302° F.], being continually shaken. The solution thus obtained 
is then agitated with four times its volume of benzene, the insolu- 
ble impurities remain after the clear liquid is poured off and the 
benzene distilled. Finally it is treated with alcohol and acetone. 
The caoutchouc thus recovered is very like the natural product ; 
it is very viscous and bears well the addition of neutral mineral 
substances ; it may be revulcanized and resists chemical action on 
account of the removal of certain resins during the treatment that 
it has undergone. ...... 

“Despite the mediocrity of rubber recovered by other methods, 
there is considerable trade in this substance, especially in the 
United States. Last year about 10.600 tons of used rubber were 
imported into that country and 380 tons of caoutchouc were recov- 
ered and exported, of which 211 tons went to Great Britain. 

“ The used rubber is sorted into several grades, whose price varies 
according to the quality of the caoutchouc and the ease of extrac- 
tion.”—7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsrT. 


THEFTS OF ELECTRICITY 


HE stealing of electric current is an increasing source of 
anxiety to the supply companies, according to an editorial 

in The Electrical Review (New York, September 7). Such thefts, 
this paper informs us, go on continuously in all large cities, but 


convictions are rare. Says the writer: 


“There is a great deal of difficulty in securing convictions, for it 
is generally required that evidence of actual theft, and not of an 
intention to steal, must be proved; in other words, the use of the 
device or arrangement intended to defraud the company must be 
proved, its mere presence ina place where it might be used for this 
purpose not being considered sufficient. For this reason the elec- 
¥ical-supply companies, altho they know that stealing is going on, 
are frequently obliged to delay a long time before they can take 
any action. . . . It has been found in many cases advisable to let 
the matter go on for some time until a good example could be 
made of some one offender.” 


“The . :efts, we are told, are generally made possible by some 
device t. + interfering with the meter, as by destroying its bearings 
er shuring it. Such interference is not hard to detect, however 
hard it may be to prove who did it. Inarecent New York case 
interference was only temporary, the aim being to turn the instru- 
ment backward for a time, while at other times the device was re- 
moved and the instrument operated normally. We read: 


“The plan was to place a powerful magnet over the instrument 
arranged so as to drive the moving part backward. The exact way 
in which this was done has not been made clear. The scheme, 
however, was ingenious and difficult of detection. In this case the 
eversight of one of the purchasers of the so-called regulator led to 
the discovery.” 


The writer of the editorial goes on to inquire why gas and elec- 
tric meters are such universal objects of scorn and distrust. He 
Says: 

“ As far as the electrical instrument is concerned, it is safe to say 


that it is as accurate as the measuring devices deemed satisfactory 
‘in other lines of commerce—in fact, it is probably more accurate 
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than many such instruments, and when it does go wrong it is more 
likely to offend against the seller than the purchaser. The reason 
for this antipathy is no doubt psychological. It possibly may be 
started by an overenthusiastic solicitor who tells the prospective 
user of electric light that this system will not cost him any more 
than gas, without also telling him that, of course, the cost of the 
new system will depend entirely upon how many lamps he uses. 
He, as lcng as he is making a change, thinks he might as well im- 
prove matters, and the result is that his monthly bills are larger 
than anticipated.” 


A NEW WEED-DESTROYER 


A METHOD of destroying weeds in standing grain by spray- 

ing with iron sulfate is now being used with success in Wis- 
consin. The chemical is particularly destructive to wild mustard, 
one of the greatest pests in Western grain-fields, while it is harm- 
less to the grain itself, or even beneficial to it, as some maintain. 
In Zhe Technical World (Chicago) May Wood-Simons writes of 
this solution of a long-standing problem. We read: 


“It is estimated that weeds cut down the yield of grain in this 
country at least twenty per cent. Under these conditions agricul- 
turists have for several years occupied themselves in the attempt 
to discover a chemical that can be used for spraying grain-fields. 
To make it a success it is necessary that the chemical should de- 
stroy the weeds, but leave the cereals uninjured. . . . Numerous 
methods of extermination have been tried and abandoned because 
they were ineffective, injured the grain crop, poisoned stock, or 
were too expensive. 

“From this it is evident that any means that can be found to de- 
stroy these pests will mean one of the greatest discoveries for agri- 
culture that have ever been made. No mechanical invention in 
farm machinery will compare with it in importance. 

“It can now be said with certainty that such a discovery has 
been made. The first successful experiments were attempted in 
June, 1906, by the Agricultural College of the University of Wis- 
consin. The work has been carried on under the direction of 
Provo. A... Moores. i.) 

“The experiments carried on consist in spraying the field with a 
ten-per-cent. solution of iroa sulfate. The idea of controlling wild 
mustard by this method was conceived last year at the university 
experiment station. The work was based on information derived 
from Germany, where experiments had been tried on mustard. 
Plans were laid to make tests on the university farm as soon as 
the wild mustard appeared. No machine for the purpose is made 
in this country. A sprayer costing $135 was imported. from Ger- 
many. The tests on the university farm were entirely successful. 
Professor Moore then experimented on other Wisconsin farms, in 
Dane, Kenosha, and Waukesha counties and at Lynn, Lyons 
County, Minn. As far as known these are the only experiments 
that have yet been made in this country, and in every case there is 
evidence that the weeds have been annihilated, while there has been 
no perceptible injury to the grain. The grains that have been 
tested are oats, barley, wheat, and spelt. No tests have been 
made on rye in the United States, but Professor Staglich has had 

success in spraying rye in Europe. Experiments are also being 
made on Indian corn, and the results so far have been successful. 
The only effect that is seen on the grain is the blackening of the 
lower and older leaves that are doomed to wither eventually, while 
the young leaves, that bring the cereal to maturity, are unharmed. 
There are no complaints from any center of deterioration either in 
the quality or quantity of the grain crop sprayed. There has been 
no difference observed in the time of ripening. No tests have 
been made in this country on clover or grasses, but experiments 
made in Scotland show that in no case was damage done to the 
young clover or grass, while the mustard was entirely destroyed. 

“So far, the sulfate-of-iron solution is found to act definitely on 
mustard, yellow-dock, cockle-bur, smart-weed, rag-weed, and 
Spanish needles, while there is every reason to believe that it will 
destroy Canada thistle... .... 

“It is at once apparent that every section of the country will 
share in the benefit of this discovery. The various weeds that iron 


sulfate will destroy are found to prevail in different localities. 
The white daisy is familiar to Eastern farmers, the rosin-weed to 
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Western, wild mustard is widely scattered, and Canada thistle 
grows in most of the Northern States.” 


The sprayer used for the tests, we are told, looks like a chemical 
fire-engine, but has a large copper tank of seventy-five gallons’ 
capacity mounted on a two-wheel. cart and drawn by one horse. 
Pipes filled with holes extending ten feet from each side of the 
machinery spread a fog-like spray over the field. A pump, set in 
motion by the drawing of the machine, keeps a pressure of one 


hundred pounds on the liquid. The arms are adjustable so that 


the spray is brought close to the crop or in narrow places they can 
be raised perpendicularly. The solution before using is strained 
through a fine wire sieve to keep foreign material from the reser- 


voir. To quote further : 


“ Agriculturists everywhere confront the experimenter with the 
question as to why the weed is 
killed and the cereal left uninjured. Li 
Various theories have been offered. 
It is a botanical question of much 
jnterest. It is found that sulfate of 
iron sprayed on turnips will pro- 
duce serious effects. Turnips belong 
to the same order as mustard. One 
theory of the difference in effect is 
that it is due to the varying quanti- 
ties of oil in plants. This has now 
been disproved by Professor Sten- 
der, of Breslau. A second theory 
held that the difference in effect 
_arose from the position of the leaves, 
whether more or less vertical, but this 
has no apparent foundation. Still 
another argument advanced is that 
‘the roughness of the leaves produces 
the difference in the results. The 
rough mustard leaves were thought 
to retain the spray better and there- 
fore to feel the full effects of the 
solution. . This theory also is unten- 
able, for there are many other plants 
that retain the spray equally well 
and yet escape injury. It is prob- 
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CITY AND COUNTRY EDUCATION 


HAT it is better to locate colleges in cities than in the coun- 

try was the conclusion of Walter H. Page~as the result of 

an investigation made last year. This showed that, altho travel is 
fairly cheap, college boys, as arule, do not go far from home. 
Probably 75 per cent. attend a rural institution, and Mr. Page re- 
gards it as necessary to have many colleges in the towns to accom- 
modate those boys who would otherwise not receive a higher edu- 
cation at all, while some other small town has two or three small 
Mr. 


city is the place for a coliege is deplored by American Medicine 


colleges struggling for existence. Page’s conclusion that the 
(Philadelphia, July), which points out some of the disadvantages 
of the city college apparently underestimated by him. This paper 
discusses the question editorially 





i Ne a sy ree as follows: 
& \ é ries ee 
, \“ q ts: ty “Mr. Page is doing good work, but 
& he has unfortunately carried it too 

far and advocates that which is de- 
structive of health. He advises the 
establishment of all colleges in cities, 
and deplores the old-time notion that 
they should be set far off in the coun- 
try, sometimes in the very woods. 
This was done to seclude the boys 
and remove them from city tempta- 
tions, which Mr. Page asserts are not 
any worse than in the villages. We 
have shown that the main advantage 
consisted in the wholesome living 
which insures proper development 
and fully accounts for the tremen- 
dous percentage of noted men who 
have been educated out of the cities. 
The big city ‘ universities’ do not 
show up nearly so well because, per- 
haps, the boys have been somewhat 
injured in health. 

“City life is very deadly to the 
young, a fact known to anthropol- 
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cable that the plants injured contain 
sabstances peculiar to the order, 
substances which react chemically 
with the iron salts. This subject is 
being investigated by Mr. Ingles, 
agricultural chemist of Yorkshire College, England, and has been 
extensively discust by Professor Stender, of Breslau. ... . 

“All indications seem to show that this discovery will go far to- 
ward making easier the farmer’s lot as well as greatly increase the 
‘yield of cereals.” 


WILD MUSTARD, 


OUR CRUMBLING WALLS—That the finest stone buildings 
‘and monuments of many cities are disintegrating through the 
action of the sulfuric acid produced by the combustion of coal is 
jasserted by a writer in Coswos (Paris). In London, especially, it 
has been estimated that no less than half a million tons of acid 


‘are thus discharged into the atmosphere yearly. Says the writer: 


“The use of coal is doubtless less in other cities, but it is now 
so wide-spread that the question is everywhere of interest. The 
-stone becomes covered, little by little, with a layer of soft sulfate 
of lime, so that delicate ornamentation and sculpture is soon 
ruined. To guard against this, Mr. Church advises the use of 

paraffin, but this method has been tried in the United States with 
’ but moderate success. The cleaning of fagades with steam or 
sand-blast, which is common in many cities, is one of the most 
active causes of ruin. When these cleaning processes have re- 
moved from the stone the patina which forms on it when first ex- 
posed to the air, it. is attacked with the greatest rapidity. This 
‘can be prevented only by using in the first place a solution of 
baryta to form a new patina, and then protecting this by a layer 
-of paraffin.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Specimens taken from a sprayed field. 
insignificant. 


ogists for a long time, and we are 
now in a fair way to explain the phe- 
nomenon. For hundreds of years 
country families have flocked to the 
towns, to die out in a few generations, 
so that cities are said to be consumers of rural populations. A man 
raised in the country seems to stand the unknown strain, but his chil- 
dren sometimes perish long before he does. Every physician knows 
of these disappearing families where the country-bred parents sur- 
vive all their city-bred children. The trolley system which per- 
mits suburban homes is doing more for the survival of these types 
than the lay public realizes. Mr. Page’s advice, then, to continue 
the damage by establishing the colleges in the cities, is deadly and 
should be rebuked by the medical profession at once.” 


SPELT. 


The growth of mustard is 


SUBSTITUTE FOR RADIUM FOUND—An announcement has 
been made from the School of Medicine at Rochfort, according to 
The Lancet (London, July 13), that a substance has been prepared 
which shows the same radioactivity as that of radium bromid. If 
this is true, says this paper, a very considerable impetus will be 


given to the study of radioactive phenomena. The writer goes on: 


“It is said that the substance is uranyl molybdate, and judging 
from its constitution there should be no difficulty in preparing it or 
any trouble about finding plenty of materials, for uranium and 
molybdenum are fairly abundant elements. The molybdate is 
formed by adding ammonium molybdate to urany] nitrate, when a 
white amorphous powder separates. This is dried in the dark and 
apparently must be kept there, asitis unstable. Report says that it 


gives radioactive effects which are practically as intense as those 
given byradium. Thocostly—namely about £22 [$110] per ounce-— 
the price is not so enormous as is that of radium, which has reached 
many thousand pounds for the same quantity.” 
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[September 28, 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


PAPAL DECREE AGAINST MODERNISM 


HE Pope’s definite attitude toward the advanced liberal wing 

of the Roman Church, named. ‘‘ Modernists,” has been de- 
clared at last. On September 16 his long-expected encyclical was 
published in the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican organ, and is said 
to fill seventeen columns of that paper. Dispatches to the secular 
press of this country state that the document ‘“‘goes at great 
length into the philosophical and theological aspects of the mod- 
ernist errors of the church which are unequivocally condemned as 
thoroughly anti-Romanist and entirely against the oneness and 
everlasting unchangeableness of the truth of the church.’’ This 
latest pronouncement of Pius X., it is said, presents a detailed 
analysis of the various aspects of modern thought which the head 
of the church believes constitute one of the gravest menaces to 
faith. He is quoted as saying: 


‘**In Rome the movement of modernist errors is agnostic and 
immanent: agnostic in that it limits to simple phenomena the 
knowledge of men and refuses to grant to human reason the power 
to raise itself to God; and immanent because it explains faith in 
God as proceeding from a vital want of the human mind. Modern- 
ism is not so much a special error as an amalgamation of all the 
heresies. Logically its double principle of agnosticism and im- 
manentism abolishes the distinction between man and God. 
Pantheism is its normal result.’ 

‘* The encyclical holds.that the pride, curiosity, and ignorance 
of scholastic philosophy are the causes of modernism. 

‘‘In concluding, the Pontiff says he foresees that the adver- 
saries of the church will take advantage of this encyclical to 
represent him as the enemy of science, progress, and humanity. 
To that accusation, he says, he replies by acts. He has decided 
to support by every means in his power the ‘ foundation of an in- 
stitution which shall group the most illustrious representatives of 
science among the Catholics, and which shall have for its object 
to favor, with Catholic truth for light and guide, the progress of 
all things designated under the names of science and erudition.’ ”’ 


Some of the special provisions upon which bishops are directed 
to send reports to the Holy See are these: 


‘*(1) The teaching of philosophy, positive theology, et cetera is 
to be carried on in the church schools and universities, but in a 
Catholic spirit. 

**(2) Modernists are to be removed from professorships and 
the direction of educational institutions. 

‘*(3) The clergy and faithful are not to be allowed to read 
modernist publications. 

‘**(4) A committee of censorship is to be established in every 
diocese to pass upon the publications which the clergy and faith- 
ful shall be permitted to read. 

**(5) The encyclical of the late Pope Leo XIII. prohibiting 
the clergy from assuming the direction of publications without 
their bishop’s permission, and providing for supervision of the 
work of ecclesiastical writers, is confirmed. 

‘**(6) Ecclesiastical congresses, except on rare occasions, are 
prohibited. 

‘**(7) A council is to be constituted in every diocese to combat 
modern errors.”’ 


As yet not much comment either from the religious or secular 
press has appeared, but a few words are given by a correspondent 
of the New York Hera/d, representing the attitude of the Italian 
press. We read: 


“Commenting on the papal encyclical, the Catholic newspapers 
say that in condemning modernism, which is in complete contra- 
diction to the spirit, dogma, and discipline of the church, the doc- 
ument clearly separates it from healthy and opportune modern re- 
search and recommends the study of positive theology. The 
newspapers add that Pope Pius has finished and applied the work 
of restoration begun by Leo XIII., a work which has, in the ency- 
clical, its doctrinal and disciplinary program, on which henceforth 
will be based the action of the ecclesiastical superiors. 


“The Giornale d'Italia (Rome), a conservative journal, declares 
the encyclical shows that the Vatican is incapable of keeping in 
harmony with modern civil society, while the /ta/ia (Rome) says: 
‘The encyclical strikes the characteristic note of the pontificate of 
Pius X. and his reforms. It is the reconstruction of the Roman 
Inquisition.’ ” 


Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of Temple Emanu-El, New York, in 
an address before his congregation at the services held on the Jew- 
ish Day of Atonement, criticized the Pope for his “reactionary 
encyclical.” His words are as follows : 


“He instructs, practically, that the Index Expurgatorius shall 
exclude all showing for modern things, all reform in thought. It 
is time, high time, I repeat, that the governments of the great re- 
ligious organizations should protest against such a decree, a dictum 
that would tend to shunt the human race one thousand years back- 
ward and makes for the upholding of a blind faith that can never 
bring true happiness to humanity.” 





SHALL “THE COLLECTION” BF 
ABOLISHED ? 


HE collection, as it is taken in the majority of churches to- 
day, is an “ill-mannered proceeding, . . . tolerated in civi- 
lized communities only by force of a long-continued custom.” In 
speaking in these terms 7he Watchman (Boston) voices its belief 
that the method ought to be changed, since in effect “it is a public 
demand on every person in the congregation for a contribution, 
and subjects every person to the necessity of a public refusal to. 
give, or of a willing or unwilling compliance with the demand.” 
“Money for religious or charitable purposes extorted from reluc- 
tant hands may benefit the cause in which it is used,” reflects the 
writer, “but not those who have parted with it unwillingly.” We 
read further : 


“Many churches have abolished it, and placed small boxes in 
every pew, and at a certain point in the service, after a moment of 
silent worship, each person places a contribution in the box if he 
or she desires, or refrains from doing so. This plan is far prefer- 
able to the method of passing the contribution-boxes. Even the 
Roman-Catholic way of placing boxes at the entrance to a church, 
to receive the offerings of those who wish to give, is preferable, 
and it has the good precedent of the method used at the Temple in 
Jerusalem by divine direction. In other of their methods for rais- 
ing money, however, the Roman-Catholic Church is far from 
deserving commendation. 

“ We have also felt that the methods of raising money for benev- 
olence in our churches have been trending toward the mechanical 
and away from the voluntary spirit, which should be predominant. 
Many churches which do not report a single conversion in a whole 
year point proudly to an increase of benevolent contributions. In 
many churches there is far more effort and activity in raising 
money than in winning souls to the Savior. This is an inversion 
of emphasis, and will result in spiritual desolation. The atmos-- 
phere of the church should be such as to make it easy and agreea- 
ble for people to attend the services, and easy and natural for them 
to become disciples of the Lord. There should be no pressure or 
constraint to induce the giving of money for religious purposes, 
but giving should be the cheerful and voluntary act of ardent love. 
for the Lord.” 


The Watchman is \ed to these reflections by a recent editorial 


in Leslie’s Weekly asking if church-going costs too much. Les/ie’s 


is quoted as asserting “that many people who would like to go to 
church are prevented from doing so by the many calls for money 
involved in regular church attendance.” It says further : 


“Even when sittings in church are low-priced or entirely free, it 
is claimed that there are so many calls for money in other ways 
that self-respecting poor people who are unable to respond to these 
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requests remain away from church rather than be subject to the 
shame of declining to give, and it is said that the class of people 
who are most affected by this are the bright, intelligent young men 
and young women who are just beginning active life on small sal- 
aries, but who are the most promising material for the future 
strength of the churches.” 





MISSIONS A MAN’S WORK 


ISSIONS are awork for men. Exprest in the terms most 
common among the “business” element of the country, the 
missionary “proposition, as it exists to-day, is one that calls for 
the best powers of the ripest masculine judgment.” This is the 
conclusion of Mr. William T. Ellis, the Philadelphia journalist 
whose recent tour of the missionary world of the East was from 
time to time reported in THE LITERARY DiGEsT. Reviewing the 
impressions derived from this investigation 


Ellis points out, but “also because of its intricately and delicately 
strategic character.” He continues: 


“One whose eyes have seen how tightly wrapt up with problems 
of statecraft, national prestige, international relationships, and 
commercial expansion is the missionary movement, is bound to 
feel the weight of this appeal to men. The modern man prides 
himself on his broad views and farsightedness. He loves politics, 
big politics. Let him get even a glimpse of what missions mean 
to the future of Korea—poor, opprest Korea, with its new mani- 
festations of the Christian spirit that put all Christendom to the 
blush—and his chivalrous zeak for giving the under dog a square 
deal and for making himself count greatly, will inspire him to rush 
to the succor of Korea with a generosity that will speedily multiply 
the missionary force and equipment in that most fertile and prom- 
ising of all mission lands. 

“Similarly, China, which is but another word for ‘Possibility,’ 
will not be left to the cruel craftiness of politicians and promoters ; 
but her true welfare, and inevitably the ultimate welfare of her 
friends, will be furthered by a many-fold in- 





Mr. Ellis declares (in the Chicago /#/erior) 
that he is “more than ever a believer in for- 
eign missions, altho my understanding of the 
enterprise has radically altered.” Without 
depreciating the work hitherto contributed by 
women, he avers that “this is no work for the 
exclusive interest of women and children” ; 
the time has come for “men to come to their 
own.” We read: 


“ Here is a field for the exercise of the largest 
abilities possest by the ablest men of Chris- 
tendom; and the nature of the situation at 
present is that if the men of the churches do 
not enter into their proper inheritance, the 
biggest task to which they could lay their 
hands will languish, and they themselves will 
miss the opportunity of ages. 

“Up to the present, foreign mission work 
has been a mere reconnaissance in force, and 
nota war. One of the hurtful delusions of 
the home churches concerning foreign mis- 








creased missionary effort which will be the 
precursor of general education, general cos- 
mopolitanism, general patriotism, and general 
civilization throughout this largest of the 
world’s empires. China, now actually in the 
crisis of her history, offers an opportunity to 
Christianity which makes one’s blood tingle 
with eagerness to do large things for the en- 
larging kingdom.” 


Some of the specially “masculine problems ” 
involved in the missionary future are here 
pointed out : 


“Only men can give to missions the super- 
vision that they require. As there is a phe- 
nomenal drawing together of denominational 
bodies on the mission-fields, with a breaking 
down of lines of division that must gladden 
the heart of every one who is distrest by any 
kind of wasted force and hurtful friction, so 
there is bound to come in the home lands a 
coordination of missionary agencies that will 








sions (a delusion sometimes fostered by ill- 


WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


far exceed the friendly cooperation already 
existing. There should be no force spent here 


balanced reports from the field) is that the Who set out to study missions from a lay- that can be better utilized on the field. The 
whole heathen world is on the verge of con- ™an’s point of view, and returned more than hysiness judgment of the hard-headed laity 


: od ever a beli in forei issi i » 6's as Sot 
version to Christianity. Oneofthecommon- jy... derstanding of ts aibangtion meacalls will compel consolidations and coordinations 


est figures of missionary oratory represents altered. 

the nations as crowding into the church. Now, 

the unwelcome fact is that heathendom, as a whole, has scarcely been 
budged by missions. Great as have been the missionary triumphs 
in spots, the whole mass has hardly been touched by the Christian 
teachings. Even enlightened Japan, which many persons believe 
to have become almost Christianized, is still rankly heathen, ex- 
cept for a small percentage of the population which only the mind 
of faith can invest with conquering power. The overwhelming 
and, at first sight, immovable and impregnable heathenism of mis- 
sion lands is a challenge to the churches. 

“Now, this big task calls for large measure. The brains which 
have created the vast commercial enterprises of the twentieth cen- 
tury must attack this work with equal adequateness. This under- 
taking is too great to be maintained on a basis of pretty, pathetic, 
or heroic stories, adapted to arouse the interest and sympathy of 
women and children. Unless it be established on a firm basis of 
principle and purpose, by men who have the vision and courage 
and resourcefulness to plan tremendously and persist unfalteringly, 
the missionary work that the conditions imperatively demand can 
not be successfully accomplished. One is made indignant, and 
almost disgusted, to behold the two-penny character of a work that 
is designed to transform nations. More than once while on the 
mission-field I was tempted to write to the laymen of America; 
‘EITHER DO THE JOB OR CHUCK IT; DON’T PLAY AT IT.’” 


The biggest work in the world, says Mr. Ellis—“and as such I 
do not hesitate to characterize foreign missions—should be done in 
the biggest manner in the world by the biggest men in the world.” 
It is not alone the “bigness” of the work that calls for men, Mr. 


that will save a vast amount of money and 

energy, and‘ that will set free for the work 
of administration and oversight on the field a force of trained 
executives. 

“ At present the real activity is too far separated from authority 
and responsibility; the boards are too remote from the fields. 
Different talents must be utilized for different work; a more dis- 
criminating employment of missionary workers, and a more di- 
verse, is suggested by an examination of the work. Most mission- 
aries are qualified for their positions; some are not. A careful 
winnowing process will be maintained by closer, more businesslike 
oversight. 

“The missionary body as a whole is too worthy to be made 
to suffer for the shortcomings of the few. The professions at 
home may have the ordinary proportion of effective and_ ineffect- 
ive men; not so with the picked missionary force. Even the 
commonplace are not fit for this service; only the excellent can 
suffice. This great work must be greatly manned, as well as 
greatly administered and greatly supported.” 


Antimissionary criticism is, thinks Mr. Ellis, a “too greatly 
ignored phase of the work of foreign missions.” All criticism of 
missions should be challenged, and “the ordinary antimissionary 
liar should be fearlessly held up as such to the scorn of the world. 
... One of the needs of the hour is an organization of the 
church’s men for sane, intelligent, and courageous missionary de- 
fense.” The “port-city problem” is also one presenting the most 
urgent need of masculine handling, for from the port cities “the 
Orient gains its most abiding impression of the Occident.” Mr. 
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Ellis outlines as follows three methods of dealing with the moral 
problem of these cities : 


“First, the union churches should be-strengthened, the very high- 
est order of men and ministers being put into the pulpit. Second, 
a Christian secret service should be established, non-professional 
workers going out, ostensibly for business reasons, but really to 
do missionary work among the European men. ‘Third, pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the home government, and upon 
the home officers of international business concerns, to insure that 
their representatives abroad do not transgress the home standard 
of morals, and that they be not openly hostile to the Christian 
cause which has the support of most people at home.” 


A NEW LAW ON CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
MARRIAGES 


Fs mga coincident with the annulment of the law in England 
forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is the 
promulgation of a stringent marriage law for the Roman-Catholic 
Church. This law is only a part of the system of laws of the 
Church upon the codification of which a special commission is at 
work. The new law concerning “Sponsalia” is, however, issued 
in advance of the general code because (asserts a Roman corre- 
spondent in the Baltimore Catholic Mirror) “the ecclesiastical 
law regarding the validity and licitness of the celebration of mar- 
riage varies greatly in different countries.” In Italy, it is said, a 
marriage celebrated without the presence of the parish priest of 
one of the contracting parties is invalid, while in America such a 
marriage would be valid. Confusion has been created by the in- 
creased facilities of intercommunication between persons of differ- 
ent countries; and the Congregation of the Council is over- 
whelmed with cases submitted to them for judgment. The 
substance of the new law, so far as it interests the United States, 
is given by the same writer as follows: 


“ After next Easter no marriage between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic will be valid unless it is celebrated in the presence ofza 
properly qualified priest and two witnesses. It is needless to 
point out the far-reaching importance of this provision. 

“The properly qualified priest is one who has the care of souls 
in a given district. In missionary countries every priest with the 
usual faculties granted by the superior of the mission may validly 
assist at marriages in any part of the mission, but where, as in 
America, ecclesiastical territory is duly portioned out, the juris- 
diction of priests is limited to their own district. The duly quali- 
fied priest can assist validly at any marriage celebrated within his 
district—but to assist lawfully at the marriage of persons, neither 
of whom lives in his district, he requires the consent of the pastor 
of one of the parties or of the bishop. 

“In case of danger or death any priest, whether duly qualified 
or not, may assist validly at a marriage provided there be two wit- 
nesses. But one of the most notable features of the new law is 
this: Ifthe parties who intend to get married find it impossible 
for a whole month to have the presence of the priest or the ordi- 
nary, their marriage will be valid simply by their formal declara- 
tion of consent in the presence of two witnesses. 

“Finally the new law binds all Catholics, and heretics and 
schismatics who have apostatized. The law comes into force 
next. Easter, and it is to be considered as lawfully promulgated 
throughout the world, from the mere fact that copies of the decree 
have been sent to all the ordinaries.” 


FEARS OF ANTI-SEMITISM—Lest America should produce a 
movement of anti-Semitism, the Zionists, assembling in mass- 
meeting in Cooper Union, New York, repel the charge of ‘‘ un- 
Americanism ”’ recently brought against them by Mr. Jacob Schiff. 
At this’ meeting Dr. Harry Friedenwald, of Baltimore, president 
of the Federation of American Zionists, declared that the pain 
occasioned by the charges is doubled ‘‘ because they have been 
made by those whom position and power should have made to 
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consider the significance of the charges they were making before 
they heaped ignominy upon their brethren, even tho they had 
different views.’’ The words already uttered, he declared, ‘might 
prove a boomerang injuring all.” Should they result in creating 
an anti-Semitism, from which this country had been happily free, 
the blame would lie upon the shoulders of those uttering the 
charges. The following resolutions were passed at the meeting ; 


‘‘We Zionists of America fee: compelled to give public expres- 
sion to our deep sorrow at groundless accusations that have been 
hurled against us by men of our faith whose qualifications and 
whose authority to pass judgment against us we utterly deny. We 
Jews, native-born and naturalized citizens of this country, are 
charged by other Jews with disloyalty to our country by reason 
of our efforts to create a legally assured home for the Jewish peo- 
ple in Palestine. We denounce these accusations as fundamen- 
tally un-American in theory and false in practise. 

‘‘We have shown by our actions in the past how sacredly we 
regard the rights and duties of American citizenship. We are 
therefore outraged to hear Jew repeat against Jew the pernicious 
calumnies resorted to by all Jew-baiters for almost two thousand 
years. 

‘““We feel that our brethren who have made these charges 
against us have not carefully considered their words. 

‘‘Be it, therefore, resolved at this meeting of Zionists, held at 
Cooper Union, New York, September 14, 1907, to admonish our 
brethren to desist from a course which can but increase the heavy 
burden now borne by the Jews of the world, and which, if per- 
sisted in, will lead to the introduction of anti-Semitism into this 
free country.’ 





% 


CHRISTIANS AND SPiRITISM 


HEN orie surveys all the harm that has been done by the 
faith in supersensible beings, he could almost be willing 
to relinquish everything of such a description. So speaks a wri- 
ter in The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York), after sur- 
veying the reports in the secular press of spiritistic interference in 
mundane affairs beginning with the case of “ Little Bright Eyes,” 
who directed an otherwise sane Brooklyn gentleman “to do things. 
more or less extraordinary,” and surveying the alleged causes of 
anticlerical riots in Italy, closing with the report “that the better 
elements of the royal family have been of late keeping away from 
Czar Nicholas largely because the lofty ruler of all the Russias is 
surrounded by monks and holy magicians, and cares only for 
spiritualists and similar charlatans.” The writer goes on to ex- 
press his gratitude that we have got rid of our belief in Santa 
Claus, in witches and fairies, and adds: 


“Some scientists tell us we can not so easily get rid of spiritual- 
istic phenomena. Even Prof. William James concedes that there 
may be an inexplicable residuum in them. The Society for Psy- 
chical Research is sure there is. But how much better off, for all 
practical purposes, we are without any such belief! So much of 
what it is based on is proved fraud we had best let it all go. When 
a man lives a full, healthy life, with plenty of time outdoors and a 
steady business that keeps him interested, he commonly finds no. 
uncanny mysteries in his life. If he is the victim of hallucinations. 
he had best go to the doctor. 

“ But in treating of this we Christians should face one problem 
frankly. When the woman who founded the ‘Holy Rollers’ de- 
clares that she sees angels, we believe that either she can not be 
well balanced or she is a fraud. When we read of the ecstatic 
visions of Saint Theresa or Saint Francis, we take into account 
their prolonged fasts and vigils, and conclude that if they had 
been well-fed and had sufficient sleep they would not have seen 
such sights. Many people do not believe that the devils of the 
New Testament were literal devils. They accept them as figures. 
of speech, because we do not find such devils now. The same 
reasoning, we must confess, might be applied to angels. But cer- 
tainly there are messengers of God, and an angel might equally 
well be translated messenger. In that sense all the daily happen- 
ings of life are really angels; they are the divine messengers. 
showing us the ways and will of God.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN PAINTER 


HE man who has left us one of the few portraits of Shelley 
ought, it would seem, to be remembered for that reason, if 
for none other, yet this American artist, William Edward West, 


ee 


was himself so ‘‘careless of fame’’ as to sign none of his can- 
vases. So we are told in Putnam's Monthly (September) by 
N. P. Dun, who takes pains to revive this forgotten figure. The 
friend of Washington Irving, this artist was, like his literary fel- 
low countryman, long an absentee from his native land. Early 
in his career abroad, whither he went to improve his ‘‘ drawing,”’ 
tho he had already ‘‘set up” as a portrait-painter at home, 
he met in Italy the charmed circle of Byron, Shelley, and their 
friends. In Leghorn he painted the portraits of Byron and of 
the Countess Guiccioli, the former at the request of G. H. 
Bruen, who wanted it for the Academy of Fine Arts in New 
York. Says the writer in Pu/nam’s: 


‘*West, in a letter to his father, written after his return to 
Florence in July, describes the pleasant experiences connected 
with this episode in his life. He remained in Leghorn and drove 
daily to the villa. Byron in his ‘ sky-blue bombazine or camlet 
frock-coat’ and the Countess Guiccioli, with ‘ her romantic ap- 
pearance’ and ‘hair of deep auburn color flowing upon her 
shoulders in the thickest profusion of ringlets’ move easily 
through this letter; and his pleasure in painting them as they sat 
tohim alternately is shown in every line. Byron, writing to him 
in the following September, asks what he owes for the portrait of 
the Countess, but it appears that West kept the picture, which is 
said to be now owned in England. Diligent search has failed to 
locate it, but a copy in pastel is owned by Sir J. G. Tollemache 

















By courtesy of “‘ Putnam’s Monthly.” 
WILLIAM EDWARD WEST, 


‘A forgotten American painter who left notable portraits of Byron, Shel- 
ley, Washington Irving, and others, yet never signed a canvas 


Sinclair. During these weeks of intercourse with the villa, 
Shelley was sometimes a visitor there, and the pencil sketch 
made of him at their first meeting remained a valued possession 
of the artist’s till the last. - 

‘‘ The pleasant days among the hills were rudely ended. The 
Gambas were ordered to leave Tuscany at once, and Byron ac- 


companied them back to Pisa just as Leigh Hunt arrived to take up 
his quarters on the ground floor of Byron’s palace there. West re- 
mained at Pisa for some days as Byron’s guest. Shelley had come 
from Lerici to help establish the Hunts in their new abode, and 
so we find him and the artist again together, this time under the 
historic roof of Michelangelo’s Casa Lanfranchi. The Kentucky 

















By courtesy of ** Putnam’s Monthly.” 
WEST’S PORTRAIT OF SHELLEY, 


Executed a few days before the death of the poet. 


youth had indeed traveled far! West, not finding the time auspi- 
cious for improving Byron’s or the Guiccioli’s portrait, left sud- 
denly for Florence; but we must believe that he carried with him 
strong impressions of the group of men and women among whom 
he had so lately moved, and no better proof of this is needed than 
his matchless portrait of Shelley, probably completed immediately 
on his return. Ina few days Shelley wasdead. The chapter was 
closed. Tuckerman tells us that in speaking of the poet long 
afterward he was still strongly under the spell of his wonderful 
personality. 

“ The Byron portrait Mr. West copied many times, sometimes 
well—but in later days rather weakly.. Several replicas in this 
country are interesting. One well known in England was owned 
by Percy Kent, Esq., but is now the property of Lord Glenesk. 
It is probably the original. One was painted for Van Buren, who 
died before it was finished. West retained the picture; at his 
death it passed to his niece, who recently sold it in Philadelphia. 
It is now owned by Mrs. Joseph Drexel and is preserved in her 
collection at Pen Ryn. His own Byron, the one he always kept 
and repeatedly copied, was sold at auction after his death and 
cannot now be traced.”’ 


From Italy, West went to Paris, and from thence to London, 
where he settled and became known to the most interesting peo- 
ple there. In 1827 he began to paint the portrait of the author of 
‘* The Landing of the Pilgrims.’’ ‘‘ A friendship sprang up be- 
tween him and Mrs. Hemans, which was doubtless the strongest 
tie he formed,” the writer observes. Samuel Rogers and Joseph 
Bonaparte were friends of his prosperous London days. In 
1838 he returned to America, and two years later settled in New 
York, where ‘‘ he lived quietly, mingling little with the younger 
artists, known and valued by a few friends and dwelling much in 
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the past.’’ He and Irving were much together. 
are described in these words: 


His latter days 


‘** Increasing illness in 1855 caused Mr. West to seek out his 
own people with a desire to see again the family circle from 
which he had been so long absent. His father had died in 1827, 
his sisters had married and removed to Tennessee, so it was to 
Nashville that he turned his steps. There in his sister’s house- 
hold he spent his last years. He was soon at work in his inde- 
fatigable fashion, and is still remembered as he daily walked to 
his studio, which soon became a popular place. The alert little 
old gentleman, quiet, well-bred, and full of anecdote, was kept 
busy with portrait-painting till within a few days of his death, 
which occurred on November 2, 1857.” 


“COMFORT” IN BOOKS 


O assume that in our latter-day life of distractions one can 
read only things that can be finished at a single sitting is 
surely a mistake, declares a writer in Zhe Outlook (New York, 
September 21), who thus strikes one of the defects of our modern 
attitude toward books. The point is enforced by a suppositious 
old-time reader named Jonathan, who calls Thackeray’s ‘‘ Virgin- 
ians,”’ ‘‘a comfortable sort of book,’ chiefly ‘‘ because it’s so good 
and long.’’ This leisurely reader is made to remark: 


‘* You get to know all the people, you get used to their ways, 
and when they turn up again, after a lot of chapters, you 
don’t have to find out who they are—you just feel comfortably 
acquainted.” 


Replying in her own person, though of course in the represen- 
tative capacity she assumes for herself to teach us something 
about our follies, the author of the essay, Elizabeth Woodbridge, 
takes up the cue: 


‘*T sighed. I had just finished a magazine story—condensed, 
vivid, crushing a whole life-tragedy into seven pages and a half. 
In that space I had been made acquainted with sixteen different 
characters, seven principal ones and the rest subordinate, but all 
clearly drawn. [ had found it interesting, stimulating; as a sour 
de force it was noteworthy even among the crowd of short stories 
By: —all condensed, all vivid, all interesting—that had appeared that 
| ‘t month. But—comfortable? No. And I felt envious of Jona- 
ae than. He had been reading ‘The Virginians’ all winter. His 
i bookmark is at page 597, and there are 803 pages in all, so he has 
ie a great deal of comfort left. 
i ‘* Perhaps comfort is not quite all that one should expect from 
‘i i one’s reading. Certainly it is the last thing one gets from the 
i) perusal of our current literature, and any one who reads nothing 
else is missing something which, whether he realizes it or not, he 
ought for his soul’s sake to have — something which Jonathan 
roughly indicated when he called it ‘comfort.’ The ordinary 
reader devours short stories by the dozen, by the score — short 
short-stories, long short-stories, even short-stories laboriously 
expanded to a volume, but still short-stories. He glances less 
frequently at verses, chiefly quatrains, at columns of jokes, at 
popularized bits of history and science, at bits of anecdotal bi- 
ography, and nowhere in all this medley does he come in contact 
with what is large and leisurely. Current literature is like a gar- 
den I once saw. Its proud owner led me through a maze of 
smooth-trodden paths, and pointed out a vast number of horti- 
cultural achievements. There were sixty-seven varieties of 
_  @ahlias, there were more than a hundred kinds of roses, there 
were untold wonders which at last my weary brain refused to re- 
cord. Finally 1 escaped, exhausted, and sought refuge on a hill- 
side I knew, from which I could look across the billowing green of a 
great rye-field, and there, given up to the beauty of its manifold 
simplicity, 1 invited my soul. 

*‘ It is even so with our reading. When I go into one of our 
public reading-rooms, and survey the serried ranks of magazines 
and the long shelves full of ‘ Recent fiction, not to be taken out 
for more than five days’—nay, even when I look at the library 
tables of some of my friends — my brain grows sick and I long 

for my rye-field.’’ 
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GRAFT AND ART 


ECEPTION, disappointment, ill-health, almost beggary, 
are the pathetic counterparts of the story of graft told in 
connection with the building of the Pennsylvania State Capitol, 
The sufferer, in this case at the hands of Architect Joseph M. 
Huston, now the object of criminal proceedings, is George 
Gray Barnard, the sculptor, whose work was to decorate the 
Harrisburg building. Mr. Barnard, in laying his story before 
the Investigation Commission, told how Mr. Huston had at first 
promised him $700,000 for the work he was to furnish, but how 
this sum was finally reduced to $100,000, Mr. Barnard went to 
France, established himself at Moret, and the work was started 
under the agreement that he should receive $10,000 a month; but 
according to the account given by Zhe American Architect and 
Building News (New York), payments began to be withheld, “so 
that the sculptor was without funds, in debt for the building of 
his studios, and with his workmen clamoring for pay.”’ Immedi- 
ately following this disorganization of work and payments, came 
an episode of contracts, made and broken, for a work of Barnard’s 
called ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.’’ The business methods employed 
by Huston may be deduced from the following story : 


‘* Huston visited Barnard in February of 1903, and then, accord- 
ing to the sculptor, contracted to buy ‘The Prodigal Son’ for 
$25,000. 

‘* Of the subsequent visit of the Rev. S.C. Huston, the archi- 
tect’s brother, Mr. Barnard said : 

‘** He came over in August. He said, ‘“ You didn’t take it 
seriously about that ‘ Prodigal Son’?’’ I said, “ Yes; go look at 
it,’? and he did. ‘‘ Good heavens! Barnard,’’ he said, “ this will 
never do in the world! My brother is an enthusiast about your 
work; he just said it enthusiastically; he never intended you 
should go ahead and do this for $25,000.’’’”’ 


The effect of these irregular dealings upon the sculptor is given 
in his words: 


‘*T set to work again, but, not having any money and being 
frightfully upset by what had passed—by the strain on me in every 
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WAITING. 
— Doyle in the Philadelphia Press. 


way—lI felt things were going slowly, and I could not go on—my 
brain would not go on—I was done for. So I closed up my 
studios and went to Switzerland, where my wife was. I was en- 


tirely broken down and had to stay in bed there for two weeks. 
While in bed there I got a letter from Mr. Huston, in which he 
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said: ‘1 forbid you, as official architect, to make any movement 
toward carrying out the plaster casts in marble until I see all of 
the plaster casts up in their places, completed—all the plaster 
casts of the groups and bas-reliefs up in their places, completed.’ 

‘‘] said to my wife: ‘I haven’t had any money for six weeks. 
They haven’t written to me; his brother has come over to tell me 
this, so there wouldn’t be anything on paper ; rather than write or 
cable, he has come across the ocean. And now I have had no 
money for six weeks, and I know the whole business now. I have 
done these figures; they are the nude form. They are covered in 
one way, so that there will be nothing shocking about it ; but they 
are the human form. But he has gone back, and I have sent over 
a whole lot of photographs, and he has told me the politicians do 
not care about sculpture, and that it would hurt their morals if 
they saw a nude leg of aman, perhaps. And now they are going 
to close me off, and all this effort of mine is going to ruin.’ 

‘‘] thought perhaps the politicians would say, when they saw 
the statues, that they were not what they wanted; they wanted 
some workmen with spades, and so on. So I cabled and said: 
‘ Answer me if you care anything about my life and about this 
work, and answer me, is it because the statues are nude, or what 
is the matter that you do not send money and have ordered me 
not to go on?’ He never answered. I wrote him letter after 
letter when I was in my 
bed sick there; I wrote 
him every three days; I 
could not help it. I went 
on another month. I 
stayed there August and 
through the month of 
September, and I did not 
get an answer. I went 
then to Moret, my wife 
with me, and we were all 
pretty well done up—and 
there was no letter from 
Huston. I sat down and 
cabled him again. I don’t 
know how much I spent 
in cables, but it never did 
any good.’’ 





This thing went on, the 
sculptor recites, until the 
first of December, when 
money came, but was im- 
mediately exhausted in 
paying the assistants. 
The sculptor continues 
his story : 














sae prt pavaaa ae: HE ‘*Then the month of 
say the posowegesocc sg inh had phates Sep- December passed and the 
tember 18 “he looked almost a mental wreck.” first of January came, 
and no money; and J had 
to turn my studios, that cost me $6,000, over forthe rent, because 
the last hour of the year I- had nothing to pay my rent with and 
they gave me notice to quit the house, and I could not do it, and 
I had to give them these studios. They went for $100. I had to 
give them the $6,000 for $100 to pay my rent.”’ 


Following is another episode—a visit to Europe of a ‘‘com- 
mittee of five or six gentlemen’’ who sought out the sculptor 
and tried to make amends for the past. Huston, when accused, 
transferred the blame for the agony Mr. Barnard had suffered to 
‘* the office-boy,” to whom, he asserted, had been entrusted the 
writing of a letter which caused the sculptor to pause in his work 
and ruin himself on account of obligations already assumed. 
There followed, we observe from the story, a dinner in Paris in 
which Mr. Barnard was toasted; and Architect Huston said: 
‘‘Gentlemen, it is just five minutes of 12, and 1 want to say that 
if I could sign my name to any one of those statues down in that 
old grange in Moret I would give my life up to-night.”’ The story, 
as presented in 7he American Architect goes on; 


‘Then came perhaps the most pathetic part of the story told by 


the sculptor who was duped by Huston. For fourteen months, he 
said, from late in 1905, he was without money because Huston 
held up payments. For three months his workmen had served 
without a penny’s pay, feeling that the American Government was 
in some way behind the work. For five months longer they 
worked, then, in July of 1906, the sculptor being reduced 7imost 

















From * Harper’s Weekly.” Copyrighted by Harper & Bros. 
GEORGE GRAY BARNARD, 


Chosen to furnish sculptures for the Capitol at Harrisburg, but de- 
ceived and reduced almost to beggary by his treatment at the hands 
of the “ grafters.” 


to starvation, Barnard went to the south of France and gathered 
curios, which he sold to dealers to get money to pay his men. In 
this way he raised $20,000. Continuing, he told the committee : 

‘*** Just before the dedication of the Capitol I learned that there 
had been trouble with some chandeliers, and then so much money 
for a model of a chandelier that I would have done for a hundred 
dollars. The thing went on until last May, or a month or so ago, 
and I commenced to realize more and more why Mr. Huston had 
stopt my money. 

‘*¢ Here had been fourteen months that I was without money, 
and twelve months of those I spent in the southern part of France 
collecting antiques in order to make a living. I have been in al- 
most every village and almost every yard in France collecting 
fragments of broken cathedrals and taking them to Jew merchants. 
in Paris and selling them for what I could get. I made enough 
money out of that so that I was able to send my wife and children 
over and come over myself, and also to settle up all I owed. 

‘«* Every man I owed was paid. They said they would have 
waited until the end, and Mr. Bailey had been asking me to come 
over and we could fix it; but I could not fix it, and I could not 
leave all those men. I had six studios full of things; but I 
settled all up, and here I am, and there is your story.’ ”’ 


Worst of all, in the sculptor’s estimation, 7he American Architect 
continues, ‘‘ was what he had to give up in France that he might 
devote the rest of his life to work for his country.’’ We read: 

‘* After his first group was completed, artists and critics were 
invited to his studio, and they were amazed at the beauty of what 
he had to show. The French Government at once offered to buy 
seven figures for the Luxembourg galleries. 

‘**] was offered everything to stay in France,’ the sculptor said 
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in concluding his tragic recital. ‘1 was offered the cross of the 
Legion of Honor and a magnificent studio, with a garden and or- 
chard attached, if I would only stay. But I declined all these 
honors, saying, ‘‘ 1 have learned my art, and now | am going back 
to work in and for my own cou: try.”’” 





WHERE THE ILLUSTRATOR MIGHT 
SPARE US 


if HERE are many readers with enough imagination of their 

own to supply pictures to the mind’s eye more satisfying 
than the “illustrations” that adorn the pages of the average novel. 
Most readers, however, may prefer to have the picturing done for 
them, however crudely, and the prevalence of illustration, at any 
rate, might easily lead one to think that the pictorial element of 
the printed page is sometimes the main thing desired. Perhaps it 
is witha spirit of protest that 7he Saturday Review (London) 
points out that “illustration has been lavished on two branches of 
literature that need it least—poetry and novels.” Yet it ironically 
accepts the conditions presented by the times, affecting to “neg- 
lect” the “very superior beings who do not care for books with 
pictures,” and reflecting that “while human nature remains as it is, 
it will retain a good deal of the baby.” But concerning those two 
branches already mentioned—poetry and novels—where we might 
in most cases be spared the intrusion of a second hand, often a 
-careless and unsympathetic one, we read these words : 


“Poetry and novels, . . . if of any intrinsic worth, will produce 


_ .a mental impression which no graver will approach. To a mind 


of any imagination a picture, however well executed, of Shelley's 
skylark or Wordsworth’s daffodils is an offense. Yet these are 
objects possible to the artist. When, more ambitious, he seeks to 
“adorn with cuts ’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ as Gustav Doré did, he becomes 
a blasphemer. The Flaxman outlines to Homer (or Pope) may be 
an exception; but most men, we think, prefer to be without them. 
In novels, again, what artist-has ever been able to embody, so as 
to be satisfactory to admirers, the creatures of the story-teller? If 
it can be done, it must be only where the story is very light com- 
edy, not to say farce. It is rumored that the masses think of 
Pickwick and .Vicawher as they were imaged by Seymour and 
Browne. There is no accounting for the taste of the masses. 
“Now and then a writer can draw, and if he illustrate his own 
pooks one would hope for a happy result. But does he get it? 
Rarely, if ever. Thackeray succeeded pretty well in grotesque, 


‘but his scratches are too amateurish for the more serious books. 


He wrote much better than he drew. Against Du Maurier no such 
accusation can hold, and he is probably the most successful author- 
artist on record. But, alas!—in spite of 7ri/éy ‘booms,’ in spite 
-of the fact that parts of his books have charm—he drew so much 
better than he wrote. 

“When another hand is employed to illustrate, the unhappy 
author is brought face to face with what we can only call the ‘pure 


-cussedness ’ of illustrators. They will not draw what is set down 


for them. As an instance, the frontispiece of ‘Can You Forgive 
Her?’ [Trollope’s} represents ‘The Balcony at Basel’ cccupied 
by the heroine and George Vavasor ‘the wild man.’ Basel and the 
balcony are all right. The heroine, for those who can abide 


‘*Phiz’s’? women, is not amiss, but George has a huge pair of mut- 


ton-chop whiskers. Now Trollope is not often at much pains to 
describe his characters’ outward appearance, tho he generally 
gives the reader a very good idea of it, but it happens in this case 
that he has been very particular. Gzorge, in a combat as a boy 
with a burglar, had had one side of his face dreadfully scarred 
from his left eye to his lower jaw. ‘People said of him that he 
was so proud of his wound that he would not grow a hair to cover 
it. The fact, however, was that no whisker could be made to come 


sufficiently forward to be of service, and therefore he wore none.’ 


And therefore, we suppose, ‘Phiz’ gave him a pair. 

“*Can You Forgive Her?’ is a long book, and probably ‘Phiz’ 
was too busy to read novels. But what did Trollope say? Better, 
perhaps, not inquire.” 


The Saturday Review makes merrier over another misadventure 
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of an illustrator in treating Gray’s “ Lines on a favorite cat drowned 
in a ub of goldfishes.” The lofty vase, we are told, is shown as 
“a glass globe with a very narrow aperture at the top, through 
which the pensive one might possibly have squeezed (cats are 
wondrous compressible), but through which she could by no means 


have ‘tumbled headlong in.’” Further: 


“If she was a cat of firm resolve, bent on suicide, there might be 
water in the globe sufficient to drown her, but there is no room to 
admit of her ‘eight times emerging from the flood.’ The globe 
might hold the cat, or the flood, but not both. It may be said 
that this vignette was not done to order, but annexed to the 
purpose.” 


Poetry and novels are “strong enough to stand alone, and the 


illustrator is aggravating,” the writer concludes, tho he throws in a 
mild plea for portraits, stating it this way: 


“It is a weakness perhaps, but a very common one. It leads 
sometimes to disappointment. Fortunate possessors of the 1648 
Herrick show the effigy of the poet to perfervid admirers of the 
‘Hesperides’ with a rather malicious glee. A comfortable hook- 
nosed gentleman with a curly wig and mustache, looking like a 
successful company promoter, he is not at all what they expect. 
Which is foolish; for with poets no more than with birds, a sweet 
voice implies a splendid appearance.” 


TRANSPLANTED FRENCH STYLES 


N UCH of the inspiration of modern English literature comes 

from France, asserts a writer in the London Daily News, 
An examination of the style of many of the foremost English wri- 
ters will reveal a connecting link with a French source. But there 
is one remarkable style, the writer points out, which has never 
been naturalized in England—‘“the style which Prosper Merimée 
used in France and Anton Tchekhoff—if I may judge by transla- 
tions—in Russia.” This style, the writer thinks, ™ vy in time 
supersede the psychological and analytical methods of to-day. 
We read : 


“The writer approaches his subject in a purely disinterested 
way; he tells his tales of tragedy or passion as if they were not of 
the least concern to him, the mere narrator or spectator. The 
poignancy of the story gains its utmost effect from the coldness of 
the writer, from the fact that his own passion was entirely 
concealed. 

“T have heard people express surprize that Merimée should re- 
veal so passionate a mood in his ‘Letters to an Unknown.’ But 
surely the truth is that he was only unloosing his real nature. And 
that is why the external coldness which he assumed for the pur- 
poses of his art makes his stories so superbly effective. 

“One of the few people who might have adapted this style to the 
English language was Edgar Allan Poe. All his stories, tho not 
his poems, were written with an air of detachment. But he seldom 
came to grips with really human affairs; the fanciful, the ingen- 
ious, and the supernatural held his attention, so that he never 
achieved what his temperament otherwise fitted him to achieve. 
The only instances I can think of where this method is used in Eng- 
lish occur in Browning, as, for instance, in the story of Lazarus 
told by the physician writing to his master. The physician cares 
nothing about Jesus of Narazeth; it does not behoove him, a man 
of science, to dabble in Jewish superstitions ; so he tells the story, 
coldly, for what it is worth. 

“Perhaps we do not realize often enough how big a debt the 
English writers of this and the last generation owe to France. It 
was Sainte-Beuve who initiated the school of criticism which 
Matthew Arnold made familiar to Englishmen. Walter Pater 
owed much of his style to a study of Flaubert and other French- 
men. Zola created the realistic novel which has become so fash- 
ionable among us. George Moore and his school must have 
closely followed the work of Pierre Loti, tho they have superim- 
posed much that is alien to the spirit of that delicate artist. 
Stevenson always frankly acknowledged his debt to nineteenth- 
century French literature, from Dumas onward. And Lafcadio 
Ilearn made it a deliberate aim ‘to realize a Latin style in 
English.’ ” 
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LORD ACTON, HEREWARD CARRINGTON, 


THOMAS DIXON, JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


CHARLES E, JEFFERSON. FRANCIS LYNDE. 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Acton, Lord [planned by]; Ward, A. W.; Proth- 


ero, G. W.; Leathes, Stanley [Editors]. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History. Volume X. The Res- 
toration. 8vo, pp. xxv-936. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. $4 net. 

Alvord, Clarence Walworth [Editor] with intro- 
duction and notes by. Collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library. Volume II. Virginia 
Series, vol. I. Cahokia Records 1778-1790. _ Illus- 
trated. 8mo, pe cures: Springfield, Ill.: Illinois 
State Historical Library. 

Bagot, Richard. Temptation. 12mo, pp. 374. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Bridge, Norman, M.D. House Health, and Other 
Papers. t2mo, pp. 204. New York: Duffield & 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Bronson, Walter C., Selected and Edited with 
Illustrative and Explanatory Notes and Biographies 


by. English Poems. 12mo, pp. xv-619. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 
Brown, Catherine Holland. Dawn. Illustrated. 


16mo, pp. 53. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 50 cents. 

Burrell, David James. Wayfarers of the Bible. 
12mo, pp. 222. New York. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. . $1 net. 


Canfield, William M. The Spotter. s12mo, pp. 
360. New York: R. F.Fenno &Co, $1.50 net. 


Carrington, Hereward. The Physical Phenom- 
ena of Spiritualism. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiii-— 
426. Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co. $2 net. 


Cooper, Lane [arranged and adapted by]. 
Theories of Style. With Especial Reference to 
Prose Composition, Essays, Excerpts, and Transla- 
tions. 12mo, pp. xxiii-460. New York The 
Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


De Morgan, John. In Lighter Vein. A _ Col- 
lection of Anecdotes, Witty Sayings, Bon Mots, 
Bright Repartees, Eccentricities, and Reminiscences 
of Well-Known Men and Women Who Are or Have 
Been Prominent in the Public Eye. Frontispiece. 
12mo, pp. 164. New York: Paul Elder & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Dixon, Thomas, Jr. The Traitor: a Story of the 
Fall of the Invisible Empire. Illustrated in color 
by C. D. Williams. r2mo, pp. 331. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


With this story, the author assures the 
reader, ‘‘The Trilogy of Reconstruction” 
is brought toa close. Like its predecessors 
in this series, ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots’’ and 
‘The Clansman,” ‘‘The Traitor’’ deals 
with the negro problem and defends the 
existence of the Ku Klux Klan during the 
Reconstruction period in the South. Aside 
from this clearly defined purpose, the 
story follows the usual lines of the melo- 
dramatic novel and is filled with impossi- 
ble characters who are tormented with 
impossible passions and who do impossible 
things. The hero, John Graham, is a 
young lawyer who possesses all the manly 
virtues and who is, besides, the Grand 
Dragon of the Invisible Empire. His 
rival, Steve Hoyle, the villain of the story, 
is a member of the same secret organiza- 
tion; and when the latter is dissolved by the 
Grand Dragon he forms a new Klan of his 
own. Both men, of course, love the same 
woman, Stella, the daughter of the Judge, 
who is Graham’s bitter enemy. On the 


invitation of this strange heroine, Stella, 
the new Klan visits her house one evening, 
and before the festivities on that occasion 


are concluded her father, the Judge, is 
found murdered in his chair. 

For some reason Stella is convinced that 
Graham is guilty of the crime, and she 
thereupon dedicates herself to the task of 
getting him completely in her power, in 
order that she may procure from his own 
lips the evidence that will convict him. 
As she is a woman of amazing beauty and 
charm—‘‘the very air about her seemed 
charged with the intensity of her person- 
ality; she radiated it in every direction ’’— 
she experiences no difficulty in carrying 
out her design. Of course, John is not the 
murderer; there is never any doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to that. He is bound, 
however, to suffer the usual penalty for 
being a hero in melodrama, and is accord- 
ingly handed over to the authorities, to 
stand trial for his life, through the wiles of 
the Delilah who has had him in her toils. 

Just as the trap is sprung, Stella unfor- 
tunately discovers that she is in love with 
the man whose life she has endangered, 
and at the same time she is thoroughly 
convinced that he is innocent of the mur- 
der of her father. All kinds of indignities 
and sufferings are heaped upon the unfor- 
tunate John in prison; but, in spite of 
every inducement, he refuses to divulge 
the names of his comrades in thé Secret 
Empire. Steve Hoyle, however, is not so 
loyal to the oaths of the Klan, and, by 
revealing all that the Government wishes 
to know, becomes the Traitor of the story 
Through this act of treachery the Ku Klux 
Klan comes to an end and a reign of law 
and order is restored to the community 
At the trial it is discovered that /ohn was 
not the murderer of the Judge, a carpet- 
bagger by the name of Larkin having 
committed the crime, and after a brief 
term of imprisonment for his connection 
with the Ku Klux Klan the hero regains 
his liberty, and with it the hand of the 
heroine. 

There are not lacking some dramatic 
scenes in the course of the story, but as a 
defense of government by means of the 
Invisible Empire the author manifestly 
defeats his own purpose. 


Dudley, Albertus T. The Great Year. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. ix-302. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 


Fogazzaro, Antonio. The Woman. 12mo, pp. 


vii-sot. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Forman, Justus Miles. A Stumbling Block. 
12m0, pp. 310. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Forman’s practise in writing novels 
is shown in his easy management of tech- 
nical construction. His ideas have become 
mature; and his way of expressing them 


remains quite the most curious that is seen 
in any fictionist addressing the American 
reader. In the present instance he is con- 
cerned with the making or marring of a 
young man, by marriage, the lottery in 
which, as has been said, most people draw 
blanks. The yvoung man is David Rivers, 
who grows up in a quaint little town of 
New York State, and develops a talent for 
writing stories. Beside him flowers Rose- 
mary Crewe, the perfection of femininity 
in loveliness, bodily and spiritual. His 
guardian, a graceful gentleman of the old 
school, who takes more brandy than he 
should one day in each week, sees that 
David and Rosemary must naturally drift 
into the port of matrimony. Therefore 
he sends David off to see the world, so that 
he may not be impeded in his career. The 
guardian loves David as a son, and with 
as much misunderstanding as even his. 
father could have shown. The guardian 
has loved David’s mother in his youth, and 
worships her portrait now. He grovels in 
brandy once a week, and always makes. 
phrases, courtesies, and postures, as gentle- 
men of the old school are said invariably 
to do. Beyond doubt, Robert Henley, 
the guardian, felt himself a. gentleman. 
The proprietor of the hotel where he 
bought his brandy, and his negro servant, 
must have thought him such. In fact, 
he could not have been other than a bore 
and maudlin sentimentalist. 

David achieves prompt 
writer. He also finds his way into society 
in New York, wh he meets the stum- 
bling-block, Violet Winter. Miss Winter 
is supercivilized; what is more, she is 
neurotic. She craves the full, active life 
of the healthy, normal woman, but lacks 
the necessary constitution. She craves 
David, too, and she marries him. But 
after she has brought him to the point of 
proposing marriage, and he has proposed, 
she determines adroitly that they must 
not marry. She will not hold him to the 
engagement. She will not be a stumbling- 
block in his path. Nothing she_ could 
have done would have bound the contract 
more surely. 

It is difficult not to believe that Violet 
chose the worst of cures in her debilitated 
condition. Almost any other course, even 
heavy washing, with the best of washing~- 
powders, would have been preferable. 
How David ever got through the honey- 
moon is inexplicable; but the reaction told. 
He was stricken with typhoid, and when 
convalescent deep mental depression en- 
sued. The physician ordered that his wife 
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take him back to his old home, where again 
he meets Rosemary Crewe, unremembered, 
yet not forgotten. Then follows the last 
and most essential portion of the story. 
Page after page is written glibly, and 
shot with color tints, which, tho occasion- 


ally hectic, are in the main pleasing. - 


David is a credible hero, and a decent 
author. He is an honest magazinist, with 
none of the silly inflation in his work that 
his admirers display. Rosemary is a 
dream heroine, faultless in all points. If 
only Mr. Forman applied the taste that 
chose her to his manner of writing, he 
would have written naturally, not cor- 
ruptly, ina London patois, which is neither 
the King’s English nor that of William 
Dean Howells. 

Genung, John Franklin. The Idylls and the 
Ages. A Valuation of Tennyson’s layils of the 
King. (Elucidatedin part by comparisons between 


‘Tennyson and Browning.) 12mo, pp. vii-—8o0. 
‘New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 
Good Stories from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 128. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Co. 50 cents. 


Goodell, Charles L., D.D. Pastoral and Personal 
Evangelism. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: Fleming 
H. RevellCo. $1 net. 


Huckel, Elizabeth J. Songs of Motherhood. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 111. ow York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 


Ibsen, Henrik. With Introduction by William 
Archer. Emperor and Galilean. 12mo, pp. xxxv— 
480. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 net. 


Jefferson, Charles Edward. The New Crusade; 
‘Occasional Sermons and Addresses. The Old Year 
‘and the New. Each 12mo, pp. 290 and 60. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 and 75 
cents net. 


Johnson, George Ellsworth. Education by 
Plays and Games. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 234. 
New York: Ginn & Co. 


Jones, Henry Arthur, and Herman, Henry. 
The Silver King: Drama in Five Acts. 8mo, 
-pp. 169. New York: Samuel French. 50 cents. 


Jones, Henry Arthur. Joseph Entangled: A 
Comedy in Three Acts, and The Dancing Girl: A 
Drama in Four Acts. Each 8mo, pp. 141 and 119. 
New York: Samuel French. 50 cents each. 


Kobbé, Gustav. Signora. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 205. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$x net. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration and First and 
Second Inaugural Addresses. 12mo, pp. 46. New 
York: Duffield &Co. 60 cents net. 


Leemis, Charles Battell. Araminta and the Auto- 
mobile. [llustrated. 16mo, pp.93. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 


Lynde, Francis. Empire Builders. Illustrated. 
r2mo, pp. 377. Indianapolis: Tke Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Matthews, Brander. Inquiries and Opinions. 
12mo, pp. 305. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1.25 net. 


Ristori, Adelaide. Memoirs and Artistic Studies 


rendered into English by G. Mantellini, with Bio- 
aphical Appendix by L. D. Ventura. Illustrated 
rom Photographs and Engravings. 8vo, pp. xvi- 

263. New York: Doubleday, Page &Co. $2.50. 


The Memoirs of Madame Ristori, Italy’s 
‘greatest actress, as she is generally ac- 
claimed, covering a period of eighty-four 
years, form an exceptionally interesting 
contribution to dramatic history on account 
of the light which they throw upon an 
important transition period in the annals 
of the stage. Written in the twilight of 
a long career filled with histrionic triumphs, 
the reader of these delightfully reminis- 
cent pages passes from the cold classicism 
of the faultless Rachel, the last and most 
famous exponent of the idealistic school 
of acting, to the realism of Duse and 
Bernhardt. In this modern evolution of 
dramatic art Ristori was the acknowledged 
‘leader, and in the grace and power of her 
impersonations combined the simple fer- 
vor of the older school with the more 
complex portrayal of human passions 
characteristic of that essentially modern 
vera of the stage to which she justly stands 
in the relation of a creator. 

Besides the biographical matter fur- 
nished by Signor Ventura, the present 
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book of Memoirs consists of two parts: 
in the first, Madame Ristori gives her 
reminiscences of her stage career, com- 
mencing with her first appearance before 
the footlights at the age of two months, 
and extending over sixty-three years to 
her farewell performance, which was given 
twenty-two years ago at the New York 
Academy of Music in a memorable pro- 
duction of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth,’ 
Edwin Booth taking the title-r6le on that 
occasion. The second part of her Mem- 
oirs is devoted to an analvsis of six of the 
principal parts in her répertoire: Schiller’s 
Mary Stuart, Giacometti’s Queen Eliza- 
beth, Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, Le- 
gouve’s Medea, Alfieri’s Myrrha, and Ra- 
cine’s Phaedra. 

Altho the great bulk of her reminis- 
cences have to do with her stage experi- 
ences, Madame Ristori’s early marriage 
to the Marquis Giuliano del Grillo (her 
real name was ‘‘the Marchesa Capranica 
del Grillo’’) enabled her to intersperse the 
many memorable incidents of her profes- 
sional career with interesting allusions to 
the Italian nobility of which her husband 
was 2 member. Ristori’s parents were 
strolling players, and her union with a per- 
sonage of such high social prestige as that 
enjoyed by the Marquis del Grillo was not 
accomplished without a series of romantic 
adventures, the recital of which in a pref- 
ace by Mantellini forms an interesting 
part of the present volume. One gathers 
from the Memoirs that this marriage 
threatened for a time to bring Ristori’s 
stage career to an abrupt termination. 
During the first year of her married life 
she was separated from her husband owing 
to the hostility of his parents, and when 
the two lovers were finally allowed to live 
together and the young wife experienced 
“‘the sublime good fortune to become the 
mother of four children,” her enthusi- 
astic devotion to her art waned to such a 
degree that she retired from the stage. 
The retirement, however, was not of long 
duration. In Ristori, altho the instincts 
of the wife and the mother were highly 
developed and remained with her to the 
day of her death; the love for her art was 
temperamental and refused to be robbed 
of the opportunity for its expression by 
the strongest inducements of an alto- 
gether happy domestic environment. “I 
adored my art,’’ she writes; and it was 
because of this adoration, and not from 
any need of the emoluments arising from 
the exercise of her profession, that she, 
happy wife and mother tho she was, re- 
turned to the stage. 

The Italy of those days, owing to the 
rigorous censorship of the drama main- 
tained by the Austrian and pontifical 
governments, was anything but favorable 
to the career of a genuine artist. Ristori 
gives a number of specimens of official 
interference in theatrical performances 
which are amusing enough to read to-day, 
but which must have weighed heavily on 
an actress consumed with her passionate 
love of art for art’s sake. For instance, 
she tells us, the censor erased this whole 
sentence from ‘‘Macbeth’’—‘‘ Here I have 
a pilot’s thumb wrecked as homeward he 
did come’’—because it was feared that the 
audience might see in it an allusion to the 
boat of St. Peter, which, owing tothe wick- 
edness of the times, was in danger of ship- 
wreck! 
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The rivalry existing between Ristori and 
Rachel, and the complete triumph of the 
Italian actress over the great French 
Queen of Tragedy, have of course been 'often 
told. It is interesting, however, to fing 
here for the first time Ristori’s enthusj- 
astic estimate of the art of the woman 
from whom she won her fairest laurels. 
In comparing her rival with herself, Ris- 
tori contrasts the new and the old schools 
of acting. - ‘‘Rachel,’’ she writes, ‘could 
inflame an audience with her outbursts 
tho academic, so beautiful was her diction, 
so stately her acting. In the most pas. 
sionate situations, her expressions, her 
poses, everything was regulated by the 
tules of the traditional French school. 
In the Italian school, we maintain that 
one of the principal objects in reciting is 
to portray life and reality, what nature 
shows us.” 

Having achieved recognition as the first 
actress of her time through her triumph 
on the Parisian stage, Ristori set out on her 
travels, during which she made two pro- 
fessional tours of the United States. The 
greater part of her Memoirs are filled with 
the interesting and amusing experiences 
gathered in her journeyings from one city 
to another, oftentimes in the most out-of- 
the-way regions of the world, as well as 
with various kindly criticisms of her stage 
contemporaries. Her répertoire of plays 
which she took with her on her travels 
was extraordinary for its variety and 
abundance. Into the field of Shake- 
spearian drama, however, Ristori made but 
one venture—Lady Macbeth, which be- 
came one of her favorite and best-known 
parts. 

In giving her theory of this character, 
in the ‘‘critical studies’? which form the 
second half of her Memoirs, Ristori makes 
the Scottish Queen a ‘‘colossal conception 
of perfidy, dissimulation, hypocrisy,’’ in 
whom ‘‘there was no sweet affection,’’ and 
who was from first to last ‘“‘the satanic 
spirit of the body of Macbeth,’’ whose 
character was far weaker and less criminal 
than her own. In this interpretation 
Ristori admits that she differs from some 
Shakespearian students, and she certain- 
ly does ignore many of the subtler finer 
passages of the play. The unique and 
interesting feature of her analysis of the 
part, however, lies not so much in her 
theory of the characterization as in the 
detailed description, scene by scene, of 
the varying intonations and gestures em- 
ployed by her in its portrayal on the stage. 
The same descriptive method is adopted 
in the analysis of the five other dramatic 
figures which were favorites with Ristori 
in her stage career. This whole series of 
studies, indeed, in which the actress, prac- 
tised in all the arts and technic of her 
profession, speaks, as well as the critical 
interpreter, forms a striking contribution 
to the literature of the drama, and must 
be of decided value as a handbook.to those 
future queens of tragedy who would at- 
tempt these great rdles. 

Altogether, in this volume of Memoirs 
Ristori has left a fitting and enduring 
memorial of an artistic career which won 
for herself and her beloved Italy, where 
this great and charming woman was re- 
vered as a national character until the day 
of her death last October, a meed of praise 
that has rarely fallen to the lot of an 
actress. 
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CURRENT POETRY 
The Old Dear Way. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


There’s a road I will not take, 
Tho the lark’s above it, 
The sweet dews love it: 

Never again for Mary’s sake. 


There’s a house I’ve loved and lost, 
From garden bowers, 
At the midnight hours, 

It cries to me like a lonely ghost. 


An old red house, so warm and kind, 
Yet I must shun it, 
Nor think upon it, 
The thought of the stranger’s in my mind. 


Your garden’s out in bloom and fruit; 
Empty and cold, 
Where we walked of old; 

Never again shall I come to it. 


There are thoughts I keep apart 
Of the darling faces, 
The empty places, 
Locked forever within my heart. 
—From The Bibelot (Portland). 


To the Wind. 
By Joun Vance CHENEY. 
i 
Wind, breathe thine art 
Upon my heart; 


Blow the wild sweet in! 
Let my song begin. 


Bring measures grave; 
The hill pines wave; 
Blow with thee along 
All the valley song. 


Hymn of the night, 

Hymn of the light, 
Rhythm of land and sea, 
Breathe to the heart of me. 


Swift wind of God, 
Quickening the clod, 

Give of the heavens strong 
My heart a song! 


Il. 


Wind in the late September bough, 
Rocking the empty nest, 

Never before so sweet as now 
Your melody of rest. 


Is it because so close they be, 
The loss, the bitter smart,— 
The singing in the naked tree, 
The crying in the heart? 
From The Atlantic Monthly. 





ADVICE TO SMALL INVESTORS. 


So many people are drawing their money out of 
the savings-banks and investing it in stocks and 
bonds in the hope of a higher rate of interest that 
_a word of advice on the subject is timely and im- 
portant. We find in the September World’s Work 
a carefully considered article on this topic which 
is well worth quoting. The writer says: 


Almost every mail brings to The World's Work 
letters from readers who have money in the savings- 
banks and want to know how to invest it so as to 


get better results than the banks can give them.: 
The sums range from $500 to $5,000. Nine out of 


ten of the applicants have never been investors, they 
have been merely savers. Nine out of ten, too, want 
conservative investments. The other tenth wishes 
to get rich in a hurry, and wants the way pointed out. 

To the latter class this magazine has no advice 
to give, except a word of caution. The others we 


can help add we try to help. The advice given' 
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It is pure! 

That is the one thing about Ivory 
Soap that is of paramount importance. 

It floats; it is free from that unpleas- 
ant odor which so many soaps have; it is 
available for use not only in the bath 
and toilet but also for fine laundry pur- 
poses—these things are important, but, 
after all, they are secondary to the one 
great fact that Ivory Soap is pure soap; 
and nothing else. 


There is no ‘«free’? (uncombined) alkali in Ivory 
Soap. That is why it will not injure the finest fabric 
or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap - 994410 Per Cent. Pure. 


- J 
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Made in our own factory, under our own pat- 
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Back Up Your Gray MatterWith 








COUPON BOND 


Use coupon Bowpfor Letters That Count 


One year or fifty years from now, your 
letters in other people’s files will look 
as well as the day they were received 
if they are written on 


COUPON BOND 


GOUPON BOND betters by age, because it 
is made slowly. 


You cannot hasten the process of paper mak- 
ing and get as good a paper as by the old slow 
method. You have to build a sheet of paper. 
—_ is why a blind man aoe = a sheet of 

OUPO ( in a ream of other papers. 
The “ ef PONe. tell him the denctrak the 
paper. Its strength and surface would tell the 
story of slow, careful manufacture. 


BACK UP YOUR GRAY MATTER WITH 
COUPON BOND 


No paper is too good for letters that have to 
count. 

Try it for yourself. Make an experiment. 
Get a month’s supply of @@WPOX BOND from 
your printer and check up results. 





The COWPON BOND book—showing vari- 
ous weights, finishes and colors, and how 

ely the paper prints, will be sent you with 
the name of a local printer or stationer who 
can supply you. Write us on your business 
letterhead. 
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Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 
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ear and of inserted. 
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OPTICIAN 
104 East 23d Street, New York, 


varies according to the amount of cash involved, 
the sex and condition of the applicant, and the 
necessity of getting high interest returns out of the 
investment. 

To the man or woman who has saved $500 by 
dint of long self-sacrifice, the reply is almost invaria- 
ble. It is to leave the money in the savings-bank, 
provided the bank is organized under strong pro- 
tective laws. To the New York or Massachusetts 
saver this advice is always given. To the depositors 
in the so-called savings-banks in some other States 
we think it a kindness to suggest that they take the 
money out of the banks and put it into bonds of such 
a company as the Pennsylvania Railroad, or into 
strong municipal bonds. This article is not the 
proper place to discuss in full the laws of the various 
States. 

Turning to the wider class of savers who are think- 
ing of investment, the class that holds from $1,000 
to $1,500 cash, earning from the savings-banks an 

















ANOTHER PARACHUTE THAT FAILED TO INFLATE. 
—May in the Detroit Journal, 


average of perhaps 3% per cent., the question becomes 
more difficult. This is the class of people that falls 
an easy prey to the promoter and the swindler. In 
reality, such an individual should either leave the 
money in bank, or else invest it only in a most con- 
servative way; but it is astounding how large a per- 
centage of such people will risk half or three-quarters 
of this fund in some mining stock, some great inven- 
tion, or some iridescent dream of a promoter. 

In answering such queries, this magazine allows 
itself some latitude. If the saver is a inan on a good 
salary, pretty well established, and not likely to 
worry over things, it is possible to go so far as to ad- 
vise the purchase of a few shares of a standard stock, 
either railroad or industrial. This has been the case 
in particular this last spring. A small amount of 
Union Pacific preferred or common, of Great North- 
ern preferred, Northern Pacific, New York Central, 
or General Electric at the prices obtaining through 
the spring and early summer, has not seemed to us 
amiss for such an investor. The returns are large, 
and the ultimate values behind the stocks are plain 
enough for any man to see. 

If the query comes from a woman teaching school, 
saving a pittance from stenography, or saving her 
pennies from a shop-girl’s pay, the answer is very 
generally to keep the account in the savings-bank, 
unless the savings-bank is in a State where an invest- 
ment would be safer, or at least as safe. In a case 
like this last, the advice often is to buy bonds. 


The case of an investor with $1,000 who puts the 
money into Pennsylvania-Railroad bonds is then 
considered at some length as an example of a safe 
investment with a moderate return. Others, how- 
ever, want a higher rate. As the writer puts it: 


There are a fewsuch savers of money who insist on 
getting a permanent investment to yield them seven 
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ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 
accuracy and reliability. It is now 
in great demand in the new models. 

For those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—‘ The Watch that’s 
made for the majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjustment 
with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted to temperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 
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per cent., or some other high rate. It is wise to hesi- 
tate before encouraging any one to take money out of 
the bank to try and get a high return from it. It is 
possible to get seven per cent. with a great deal of 
safety, but usually one can not at the same time have 
the money in a form from which it may be recovered | 
quickly, as it can from the bonds. There are a few 
preferred industrial stocks, small issues on great cor- | 
porations that pay dividends on their common stocks | 
and have done so for years, that are desirable— but 
they arefew. We know of practically no bonds that 
yield so high a return into which small savings should | 
be sunk. | 


Turning to the larger investor, we read: 


The depositor who has from $2,000 to $5,000 in 
the banks is usually more confident in his search 
for investments than is the smaller investor In 
most cases that have come to us, the depositor has 
made former investments. In giving advice to such 
depositors, it is not at all unusual this year to advise 
the purchase of a block of notes yielding over six per 
cent. if held to maturity. There is a great variety of 
these notes at the present time, and if the buyer goes 
to a solid banking-house he runs little risk of getting 
anything that will go wrong. No one can imagine 
a condition of affairs that will compel the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the North American Company, or the Atlantic 
Coast Line to fail to pay the interest and principal 
of their notes that fall due in the next few years. 
The main disadvantage of these notes is their short 
term, compelling another investment in three years 
or so. Of course, if they were not so short they 
would not give so much revenue. The savings-bank 
depositor may find it worth while to make the in- 
vestment merely for the three years, figuring that the 
six per cent. is quite enough inducement. If at the 
end of the three years there is nothing else worth 
dcing in the line of investment, he can put his money 
back into the bank and count himself a gainer by 
the additional interest. 


Many are tempted by great ‘‘bargains’’ in stocks. 
On this point caution is strongly urged. Thus: 


Very few industrial common stocks are advisable | 


KNOWS HOW 
Doctor Had Been Over the Road. 








When a doctor, who has been the victim 
of the coffee habit, cures himself by leaving 
off coffee, and taking Postum Food Coffee, 
he knows something about what he is advis- 
ing in that line. 

A good old doctor in Ohio, who had at one 
time been the victim of the coffee habit, ad- 
vised a woman to leave off coffee and take 
on Postum. 

She suffered from indigestion and a weak 
and irregular heart and general nervous con- 
dition. She thought that it would be diffi- 
cult to stop coffee abruptly. She says: ‘I 
had considerable hesitancy about makin 
the change, one reason being that a frien 
of mine tried Postum and did not like it. 
The doctor, however, gave explicit directions 
that Postum must be boiled long enough to 
bring out the flavour and food value. 

“His suggestions were carried out and the 
delicious beverage fascinated me, so that I 
hastened to inform my friend who had re- 
jected Postum. She is now using it regularly, 
after she found that it could be made to 
taste good. 

“‘T observed a short time after starting 
Postum a decided change in my nervous 
system. I could sleep soundly, and my 
brain was more active. My complexion be- 
came clear and rosy, whereas it had been 
muddy and spotted before ; in fact, all of the 
abnormal symptoms disappeared and I am 
now feeling perfectly well. 

“Another friend was troubled in much 
the same manner as I, and she has recovered 
from her heart and stomach trouble by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

“T know of several others who have had 
much the same experience. It is onl 
necessary that Postum be well boiled and it 
wins its own way.’ ‘‘ There’s a reason.”’ 
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Sen2s: 
D 
Guaraniess: Sie 
FinstMORTGAGE. Yh 
CERTIFICATE, iy 


February 1, 1917 
REDEEMASLE 


February 1. 1912 





O you care more for the intercst on your 
money than for the principal ? 
You can get 6% or more for a while, 





but will you ever get the principal back > 

The highest type of investment is a first mort- 
gage on New York City real estate, guaranteed 
by the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 
(capital and surplus, $5,500,000). 

GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES place this security at the dis- 
posal of all investors. 

A descriptive booklet on request. 





THE GUARANTEE ann TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000. 


176 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


175 REMSEN ST. 
BROOKLYN 























First Mortgage 
Farm Loans 


For Sale 


OOK over the following list of loans offered 
for sale. They are a fair sample of what we 
have to offer in the way of investments. As se- 
curity there is nothing safer than a well placed 
farm mortgage. Our mortgages have stood the 
test for a period of 25 years without the loss of a 
single dollar. At the present time we have about 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars worth of mort- 
gages on hand in amounts of $300 up. Send for 
memorandum describing these loans fully as also 
booklet ‘“ We’re Right on the Ground” explaining 
our methods. Highest references furnished. 


Value of 
No. Amt. Rate Due Seeurity 
2286 $1250 5%% Dec.1,1912 $3200 
2285 300 6% Dec.1,1912 200 
2284 800 6% Dec.1,1912 2400 
22 600 6% Dec.1,1912 1900 
2281 500 6% Dec.1,1912 3000 
2280 300 6% Dec. 1,1912 2300 
2274 1250 656%% Dec.1,1912 38500 
2272 1000 6% Dec.1,1912 2900 
2271 500 6 Dec. 1,1912 1700 
2266 1000 5%% Dec.1,1912 26500 
2238 650 6% Dec. 1,1912 2500 
2257 1000 5% Dec.1,1912 2300 
2222 26500 5%% Nov.1,1912 6500 
2212 2000 5% Jan. 1,19138. 6000 


Our loans are intended for those who seek abso- 
lutely safe investments for their funds. We can 
refer to hundreds of conservative investors through- 
out the U. S. who have bought our loans for from 
Io to 20 years. We can satisfy you as to our 
securities as well as our own standing. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 





Investment Securities 
Are Now Low 


HE best securities may 
now be bought at prices 
that give the buyer more 

than the normal rate of inter- 
est with an unusual chance for 
the principal to increase in 
value. This Firm deals only in 
high grade securities and trans- 
acts commission orders on the 
New York and Boston’ Ex- 
changes. Send for our little 
book ‘‘ How ro INvEstT.” 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
Bankers 


13 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 























Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Box “8” GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


(9 BANKING BY: MAIL 


A, : THE certificates of deposit issue W 
41) by this bank are secured by its ff 












capital and total assets, consisting © 
chiefly ofjfirst mortgages on improved 
real estate. Write for booklet ‘‘ D,” 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
E CAPITAL $100,000.20) Jeauh nea ais 
























ter than Three 
or Four Per 
Cent. 


And when the five per cent. is 
coupled with the absolute security 
that this company gives—When 
your money draws interest for every 
day it is on deposit—When it can 
be withdrawn at any time without 
notice—There really isn't much 
more to be desired— 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK—you can’t 
afford to miss the opportunity this company 
offers—Do it to-day— 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, [d. 


4) Five Per Cent. 
; y Interest is bet- 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING 


From the ten different models of Winchester repeaters you can surely select 
a rifle adapted for hunting your favorite game, be it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. Winchester rifles are made for low, medium and high power cart- 
ridges in all desirable calibers from .22 to .50, and in styles and weights 
to suit a wide diversity of tastes. No matter which model, caliber or style 
you select you can count on its being well made, accurate and reliable. 


Winchester Rifles and Winchester 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 





Cartridges are Made for Each Other 
- - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Model M 
Four-Passenger Car 
$950 


The very name Cadillac is a guirantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact that in operat- 
ing expense the Cadillac is the most eco- 
nomical car in the world—a result of ad- 
vanced engineering, mechanical efficiency 
and simplicity. Set yourself right on this 
question of maintenance by getting our 
book, 
“The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One” 
Not mere claims, but actual results in figures 
given by owners of 164 cars operated under 
all conditions of road and weather. Full 
of vital information. Free, if you write at 
} once for Booklet No. 23. 


ADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich, | 
IN ‘Members Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. ZZ 








The Safest Fun 


Is afforded the boy or girl by the 
“Trish Mail” because it is built so 
low it dcesn’tupset. Yet itis geared 


Xen; 


Direct 







owest for all the speed they want. It 
actory gives the youngsters rel 
rice health-building exercise. En- 


dorsed by physicians. 


“The Irish Mail” 


The popular car for children— 
the one everybody knows—has 


4 
= th in large 1} ; 

. { e name in large letters on the 

ty Rated herd seat and is guaranteed by the 

. ‘atalog maker. Get the genuine. 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. C0., 627 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 

















PRINCIPLES 
MORE 

LASTING 

\ THAN 

. @\ ARMOR 

CONS’ 7 PLATE 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER © 


NEW YORK OR ANYWH 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Groaoway, New York. 




























“Riding Comfort’? frhorseand 
a genuine 


Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
ree, containing everytbing from 
‘Saddle toSpur.” ; 

The Mehlbach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 











The 





At a Popular Price 


A safe, economical, reliable Automobile; will travel over the worst 
roads or up the steepest hills. Speedupto3omilesperhour. 2 cyl- 
inder, ro-12 Horse Power engine. Biggest Automobile value in 
America. Order 1908 Model Now. Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


EVERYBODYS MOTOR CAR MFG. CO. 
1722 N. Second Street 


Only True Automobile 


$450 


St. Louis, U.S.A 











for even the best-versed of these investors. Railroae 
stocks should be bought only with the nicest discrimi 
nation, and only at a time when the yield is an 
high and the dividends are secure, so far as well: 
versed men may judge. Mining stocks and new 
industrial promotions should be absolutely barred 
Only in cases where high revenue seems necessary 
Should even the better-class railroad stocks and 
industrials be considered. It should be understood 
that the real investor who desires only perfect safety 
and stability rather than a chance for large profits 
on his principal can not, even at this time when bonds. 
are cheap, get much, if any, over five per cent. on 
his money. 

The average reader may judge for himself in 
what class of investors he belongs. When he has done ° 
that, carefully weighing and considering his own 
finances, the responsibilities that rest upon him, the 
possible calls upon his capital that he will have to 
meet within the next few years, and his ability to 
meet them, then he is properly in a position to draw 
his money from the savings-bank and invest it. 
If he is at all uncertain on any of these points, he 
should not become an investor except in the most 
conservative way. For the savings-bank account 
is not merely a method of saving money; it is also 
an anchor to windward. So long as there is the 
slightest chance that it will be needed in that capac- 
ity it should not be depleted, even tho the interest 
return is low and the growth of the principal ex- 
tremely slow. 


PERSONAL 


Rear-Admiral Walker.-—The Boston Herali says 
of Rear-Admiral John Grimes Walker, who died 
September 15 while visiting with friends in Maine, 
that ‘‘to him more than to any other man prohably 
is due the present relative rank of our Navy as com- 
pared with what it was in the seventies.”” The 
achievement of his career selected by the Brooklyn 
Eagle as entitling him to lasting fame is. the service 
he rendered in the preliminaries of constructing the 
Panama Canal. As head of three commissions he 
was responsible for a large part of the early work. 
Says The Eagle: ‘‘That the United States have been 
enabled to construct a waterway between the two 
great oceans is due more largely to John G. Walker 
than to any other man.”’ Summarizing very briefly 
his life-work, the New York Tribune says: 


The death of Rear-Admiral John Grimes Walker 
(retired) removes from the list of the Navy one of 
its most prominent and able officers. He rendered 
distinguished service in the Civil War; carried a high 
reputation, first as executive officer and later as 
chairman of the Lighthouse Board; had the excep- 
tional experience of serving for eight years as chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation; was conspicuous for 
two years as acting rear-admiral in command of the 
‘‘White Squadron’’; performed valuable and delicate 
diplomatic work in South America and the Pacific; 
debarred by reason of retirement from taking an 
active part in the war with Spain, his advice was 
sought and followed by the Secretary of the Navy 
at that time, while his wide experience and special 
qualifications procured for him the appointment as 
president of the Nicaraguan Canal Commission in 
1897, as president of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
in 1899, and as chairman of the first Panama Canal 
Commission in 1904. 


More in detail this paper says of his work in the 
canal proceedings: 


Almost immediately after his retirement came his 
appointment as president of the Nicaraguan Canal 
Commission, which sailed for Central America on the 
gunboat Newport in December, 1897. The reports 
made by the Commission revealed an extraordinary 
amount of exploration and surveying done by the 
engineers under Rear-Admiral Walker’s supervision; 
and the results of their investigations, coupled with 
that officer’s intimate acquaintance with Central- 
American affairs and conditions, caused him to prefer 
that route. 





When at the close of the Spanish-American War 
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a new commission was appointed to investigate and 
report on all practicable routes for a canal across the 
jsthmus, Rear-Admiral Walker was placed at its 
thead, that the country might have the benefit of his 
recently reenforced experience. For a time he was 
jnclined to favor the Nicaraguan route, but when 
the French company made its proposal to turn over 
its concessions, its property, and its partly completed 
work to the United States on terms that he regarded 
as favorable he urged Congress to accept them, and 
was thereafter a strong and consistent supporter of 
the canal now well under way. 

He was appointed chairman of the Panama Canal 
Commission by President Roosevelt in 1904, and 
thus had the honorable and arduous duty of organi- 
zing the new work and starting the actual con- 
struction. 

In March, 1905, the commissioners, having com- 
pleted the important preliminary labors, resigned in 
a body in order to permit the President to appoint 
a more compact board to carry on the practical work 
of building the great waterway. From that time 
Rear-Admiral Walker was engaged in no public 
duties. 





The Human Side of Richard Mansfield.— 
Following closely upon the notices of the. recent 
death of Richard Mansfield, the great American 
actor, stories of his eccentricities and kindhearted- 
ness are being printed in the newspapers. The 
Louisville Herald relates several of these incidents 
as follows: 

While rehearsing his ‘‘Richard III.’’ company at 
‘the Globe Theater, in Boston, some years ago, he 
encountered difficulty with the intelligence of the 
actors he had-engaged. After some severe rehears- 
ing he finally fell.down on his knees and said, ‘‘O 
Lord, why was I endowed with all the brains?"’ 

Another time his leading lady was late at rehears- 
al. He chided her for being late. She began to 
ery. Mansfield took his watch out of his pocket 
and said: ‘‘We will now wait ten minutes longer 
until Miss —— gets through crying.” 

Self-possession, which he had learned in adver- 
‘sity, never.deserted him. When he made his great 


PUTS THE ‘‘GINGER’’ IN 
The Kind of Food Used by Athletes, 








A former college athlete, one of the long 
distance runners, began to lose his power 
of endurance. Hisexperience with achange 
in food is interesting. 

‘While I was in training on the track 
athletic team, my daily ‘jogs’ became a task, 
until after I was put on Grape-Nuts food for 
two meals a day. After usingthe Fvod for 
two weeks I felt like a new man. My di- 
ery was perfect, nerves steady and I was 

ull of energy. 

‘“‘T trained for the mile and the half-mile 
runs (those events which require so much 
endurance) and then the long daily ‘jogs,’ 
which before had been such a task, were 
clipped off with ease. I won both events. 

“‘The Grape-Nuts food put me in perfect 
condition and gave me my ‘ginger.’ Not 
only was my physical condition made per- 
fect, and my weight increased, but my mind 
‘was made clear and vigorous so that I could 

t out my studies in about half the time 

ormerly required. Now most all of the 
University men use Grape-Nuts for they 
have learned its value, but I think my tes- 
timony will not be amiss and may perhaps 
help some one to learn how the best results 
can be obtained.”’ 

There’s a reason for the effect of Grape- 
Nuts food on the human body anc brain. 
The certain elements in wheat and barley 
are selected with special reference to their 
power for rebuilding the brain and nerve 
centres. The product is then carefully and 
scientifically prepared so asto make it easy of 
digestion. the physical and mental results 
are so apparent after two or three weeks’ 

use as to produce a profound impression. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 


; Gillette Safety / 




















NO STROPPING. NOHONING. R@ yA) @ 


This is the Razor that in less than 


30 months has been sold to over a million sat- 
ished men, who are saving money and saving 


time, by breaking away from the barber habit, 
with its “waits” and “tips.” 
@ With the “Gillette” you can 
“Shave Yourself” at home or 
while traveling without cut or 
scratch, and under hygienic con- 
ditions not possible when a razor 
is used on your face by another. 


@ The “Gillette”’ adjusts it- 
self to a harsh or soft beard 
and gives you a closeorlight 
shave, by a slight turn of the 
handle acting on the blade 
which is always in position. 
@ Be fair to yourself. 
Give the “Gillette” a fair trial, it will prove its own 
merits to you. 


“Gillette” Razor and box, one-half 
size. Refuse all substitutes. 


@ Blades so inexpensive when dull they may be thrown 
away as you would an old pen. 


q The Gillette Safety Razor consists of triple 
silver-plated holder and 12 double-edged 
blades packed in_ velvet-lined 
leather case. Price $5.00. Com- 
bination sets $6.50 to $50.00. 


Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hard- NO@ 
ware Dealers throughoutthe world. Ask for the“Gillette”’ \ 
and booklet. When substitutes are offered, REFUSE 
them and write US at once for our 30-day free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
240 TIMES BUILDING - - NEW YORK CITY 


Exact size 
“Gillette” 
Blade 























“*There’s a reason.”’ 














It’s agood move to wear 
Brightons. If you want to 
know how much comfort can 
be obtained fora quarter get a 
pair from your furnisher to-day. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
Makers of 


Patented flatclasp; pure 
x silk web; metal parts are 
&* heavy nickel-plated brass. 

= Atyourdealer’sorsent postpaid 
’ wuponreceiptof price. Geta pairon. 


718 Market Street, Philadel; 
Pioneer Euspenders, . . 
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Wall Coverings 


In choosing wall coverings 
due consideration should be 
given to the color relation of 
furnishings and the finish of 
the woodwork, The most artistic 
and pleasing effects are produced in 
interiors where walls are covered with 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


(Trade Mark Registered in U. 8. Pat. Office 
and in Pat. Office in Gt. Britain.) 
WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 

The rich shades afford a wide variety of 
harmonious color combinations, while 
the strength of the fabric, its durability, 
sanitary value and economy all combine 
to make FAB-RkKO-NA Fabrics the 
ideal Wall Coverings. 

AST COLORS 
Exhaustive tests have proved time and 
again the permanency of FAB-RI-KO-NA 
colors. If you have used burlaps that 
faded quickly you had an inferior pro- 
duct. Insist on getting the original 

FAB-RI-KO-NA and look for Trade 
Mark, ‘“FAB-RI-KO-NA,”’ on back 


ga 





ate 


of goods. : ‘ 

If interested, our experts will devise a 
color scheme adapted to your requirements 
showing samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA 
contrasted with woodwork in color to 

represent the finished wall. Write for ie 

information about this special and fi 

valuable service. 

H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
24 Arch Street, 
Bloomfield. N. J. 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven 
; Wall Coverings are 
knownand sold by 
; all first-class 
i Decorators. 
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HomeE-LiFE 


IN ORDER By A.T. Schofield, M.D, 


Good health, good sanitation. Sensible treatment of 
the body in the matter of bathing, food, good air, sleep 
and healthful surroundings. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
DON’T PAY TWO PRICES FOR BEDS 
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Bees) Youcanpurchase 
/ a@ superior and 
¥ absolutely per- 
tei fect metal be:l 
Bi for the same 
Mi price, or less 
PS money, than you 
will becompelled 
to pay foran or- 
dinary Iron Bed. 
INVESTIGATE BE- 
FORE YOU BUY. 
Insist upon see- 
ing 


& 
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7 Your health demands that you weave 


. , ont 
sleep in a Sanitary Bed. SAN- & « 2 my 

ITAIRE BEDS are absoluiely & )e] ral neal it ec 
SANITARY, and we guarantee Ion Bans 82 T Ses 
them for 10 years’ hard service. am 

SANITAIRE BEDS are made in a large variety of most attractive 
styles, and FINISHED BEAUTIFULLY. Write for our illustrated 
descrintive catalog. Bre 
Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 1190 Sanitaire Av., Marion, Ind. 
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success in ‘‘Baron Chevrial,’’ Mr. Palmer came be- 
hind and said to the actor, ‘‘Young man, you are 
acting superbly.” 


me; I am very busy,” and Mansfield went on ma- 
king himself up for the next act of the play. 

When he was at school in England the boys gave 
a performance of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” Mans- 
field acting Shylock. The Bishop of Litchfield was 
@ guest for the entertainment. At the conclusion 
of the play he asked the youthful Shylock to come 
forward so that he might speak to him. Shaking 
the boy’s hand, he said: 

**Heaven forbid that I should encourage you to 
become an actor; but should you, if I mistake not, 
you will be a great one.”’ 
| It was a great many years after this incident 
' that the actor was asked by a critic what he thought 
of his own acting. 

**Since Garrick’s time,”’ replied Mansfield, ‘‘there 
has been no actor but myself.” 

While Mansfield was eccentric, cold, irascible, and 
egotistical, he had many great virtues which stood 
out and overshadowed any shortcomings he may 
have had. It is told by a quiet little lady who once 
played in his company that her mother was taken 
ill. She had to leave the company at once and go 
to the hospital to nurse her mother. An operation 
had to be performed. The illness came at an un- 
fortunate time—the beginning of the season. The 
girl was her mother’s only support. The company 
knew these things and started to take up a collec- 
tion during the rehearsal. 

Mansfield heard of the collection. It annoyed 
him. He stopt it at cnce. The girl went home 
and everybody thought Mansfield the hardest- 
hearted being on earth. 

It came out a year later that Mansfield had or- 
dered the girl paid her full season’s salary and an 
€qual amount sent to the sick mother, and to add to 
this charity Mansfield personally wrote to the hos- 
pital authorities to send the bill for the entire cost 
of the woman’s illness to him. It took three months 
for the mother to get better, and Mansfield sent his 
check for no small hospital and doctor’s bill. 





A member of Mansfield’s company says in the 
New York Telegraph that he believed in “ signs”’: 


“With all his intelligence and real genius, Rich- 
ard Mansfield was as superstitious as any man I have 
ever met,” said a young woman yesterday who had 
played in his company for several seasons. 

‘It was probably his nervous temperament that 
was responsible for this freakish development of his 
character. Whatever the cause, it is certain that 
he was made miserable by unpleasant omens and 
frequently would be made unbearable for days by 
some utterly unimportant trifle no other man would 
have noticed. 

‘‘He had none of the foolish superstitions of the 
stage, and, in fact, was contemptuous of those who 
observed the traditions of ages and shuddered when 
some one whistled at a dress rehearsal or made any 
of the breaks that are supposed to bring mi.ortune 
to a production. It is true that no one ever dared 
whistle near Mansfield, save some foolish ‘grip’ who 
didn’t know; but he never regarded the whistling 
as a portent of evil. 

‘‘He was worried by dreams, however, and fre- 
quently built up uncanny warnings out of trivial 
and unimportant things that occurred during his 
daily life.” 


Blondin Still Alive.—According to a Water- 
bury, Conn., correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une, Charles Blondin, who crossed the Niagara 
gorge on a tight rope in 1859 and was reported to 
have died in 1897, is alive and works as a carpenter. 
We read: 


Living the life of a hermit in West Cheshire, and 
working as a carpenter on odd jobs, old ‘‘ Mike Todo’”’ 
is now disclosed as Charles Blondin, the once fa- 
mous tight-rope walker who made the perilous walk 
across Niagara Falls. He was recognized by an 
old circus performer, ‘‘Abe’’ Totten, who, in the 
outburst of his greeting, gave the old man’s secret 
away before he could be subdued. According to a 
rumor Blondin died in London on February 22, 1897. 

‘*Ah, yes, I know they think me dead,” said the 
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Just Afttr 
Painting 













is too soon 
to decide 
whether 
the job is 
satisfactory 
or not. 
Wait a year 
Sl before you 
give the paint and the painter 
a testimonial. Pure Lead 
and Oil Paint is easily imi- 
tated in appearance, both in 
the pail and when first spread. 
It is after the sun and rain 
have had their chance at it 
that the shoddy in the sub- 
stitutes for lead are exposed. 
Pure White Lead, such as 
the Dutch Boy Painter stands 
for, not only spreads farther 
and looks better, but it wears 
as no other paint yet dis- 
covered and leaves a perfect 
surface for repainting. 





That last point is 
so important that 
you should read 
more about it. See 
our handsome 
book, full of prac- 
tical painting sug- | 
gestions. Free on’ 
request if you men- 
tion this magazine. 
Address Dept. R. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Oo.) 
Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 








CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 
Is one of the strong features tht has helped to earn the pres- 
ent world-wide reputation and endorsement of the Daus- 
Tip Top Duplicator. No printers’ ink usec, thus avoiding 
soiled hands and clothing. No expensive supplies. Always 
ready for use. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from type-written or‘ginal, Sent on ten 
days’ trial without deposit. Complete Du- 
plicator, cap size (prints 83{ x 13 inches). 
Contains 16 feet of rolled printing eurface 
(which can be used over and over again). 
Price, $7.50 less 331¢ per cent. discount, 
$5.00 net. The Felix P. Dans Duplicator 
Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New York. 


Ciant Heate 










applied to central- 
draught lamp, gas jet 
(open flame or mantle /% 
burner), artificial or fe 
natural gas, will heat 
any ordinary room com- 
fortablyin zero weather, 
giving Heat and Light at 
no Additional Cost. No 
rr go a trouble, clean 
an orless, thorough- 
ly circulates and puri- ogdeses 
Aye files the air. Easily applied and orna- 
mental. Just the thing for sick room, 
OnlIamp path, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. Price complete, carriage prepaid, 
Polished Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, 2.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after 10 days’ trial 


THE GIANT HEATER C0., 1764 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass.. 
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Give an Unusual Gift 
for Christmas—or any other 
gift-making time, that means 
more than money can buy. 

Begin NOW to compile the 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR 


A Thought for Every Day o: 1908 
More artistic this year than last, 
when the ‘Friendship Fam- 
ily” increased by many thou- 
sands. Won’t you join the he **Family’’ this year? 

You, or mutual friends contributing, fill the 365 
leaves, so that each day brings a verse, jest, 
reminiscence, Kodak, clipping, sketch—some- 
thing that conveys the message of friendship to 
one of your own family, adear friend, pastor, 
teacher, woman’s club president, invalid at home 
or worker abroad. 

BLUE AND GOLD EDITION—Shown here, design in three 
colors, silk hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves with gilt fast- 
eners; postage paid, $1.00. 

FLEMISH EDITION—Arts and Crafts fumed oak back; 
panel for inserting photograph or post card; title hand-painted 
in two colors; calendar pad as above; postage paid, $3.50. 

MOROCCO EDITION—Red and Alice Blue padded Mo- 
rocco back, easel leg to stand on desk or dresser; title stamped 
in gold; leaves dated in two colors, with gold plated fasteners; 
postage paid, $5 00. 1 Fach calendar in box to match, with 
selections for use if desired and complete instructions ‘‘Just 
How to Do It,” for compiling. 

Send us your dealer’s name and address and we will send 
you FREE Stevenson’s “ VALUE OF A FRIEND,” beauti- 
fully illuminated in gold, red and black, on vellum, suitable 
for framing or for sending to friend with calendar. 

We want your dealer to supply you; but if he 
won't, we will. Write to-day. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO.29 Cedar St., New Britain,Ct. 

















Take the Cap Off, 
Your Pen is Ready to 
Write, and Always WRITES! 




































All Users of the 


PAUL EWIRT } 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Will tell you the same old story. There 
is no other “just as good.” No other 
that is so trustworthy in all that makes 
for a Perfect Fountain Pen. Simply but 
perfectly adjusted to hold the ink when 
not in use, and ready to shed it evenly 
and smoothly when the cap is taken off 
Throw away your “failure” and be happy 
with a 


PAUL E. WIRT FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere—there is no substitute. 
Catalogue of 100 styles sent free on request. 
Address Box G24, Bloomsburg, Pa. 











Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


131 Farrand 8t. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 





venerable acrobat, ‘‘and perhaps I had better be 
dead. I made money fast and spent it faster in 
maddening pleasures of life, and I certainly have 
felt the need and the value of money since. 

““My oldest son knows where I am. He is with 
Whitney’s circus in the West.” 

The hotel-keepers near the falls gave him $4,000 
for his perilous feat at the falls, and it went fast. 
Now he is a wreck, living on odd jobs and remit- 
tances from his son. Blondin worked in the United 
States for several years, first crossing Niagara Falls 
on June 30, 1859, doing the feat in five minutes. 
July 4 he again crossed blindfolded, trundling a 
wheelbarrow, and on August 19 crossed with a man 
on his back. On September 14, 1860, he crossed 
on stilts in the presence of the Prince of Wales, and 
in 1888 retired. , 


Our Chief Forester.—A millionaire who works 
for the Government at a salary of $5,000 a year, 
and lives on less, is a living rebuke to those who 
Such a 
man is Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Department of Agriculture. The 


regard ‘‘public office as a private snap.” 
I I 


secret of this unusual devotion to Government work 
is the fact that forestry is to him a pleasure and a 
recreation. Mr. C. H. Forbes-Lindsay, writing in 
The World Today (Chicago, September), says of 
him: 

At college, Gifford Pinchot earned high honors in 
the classes and distinctioh on the athletic field; also, 
which is of equal significance as a gage of worth, 
the love and respect of his fellows. He left Yale 
wealthy and with means to gratify to the utmost his 
fondness for big game-hunting, fishing, driving, and 
yachting, but he calmly and deliberately put these 
and other pleasures in the background and deter- 
mined to perfect himself in the art of silviculture, 
a predilection for which he had acquired from his 
father. 

There was no school of forestry in the United 
States twenty years ago; there are now two, one of 
which has been handsomely endowed by the sub- 
ject of this sketch. Pinchot went to Nancy, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of almost all the world’s 
great foresters of the past fifty years. He spent 
twelve months or more among the Frenchmen, 
working hard, and then fortune favored him with 
a chance to put in some time with Sir Dietrich 
Brandis, the Nestor of his profession, Inspector- 
General of Indian Forests, and the ‘‘Muller’’ of 
Kipling’s ‘‘In the Rukh,”’ who works miracles, ‘‘und 
dey come off too.” To him Pinchot declared his 
ambition and explained the lack of facilities in his 
own country. The big German—he is British only 
by naturalization—heartily sympathized with the 
purpose of the young American pioneer, first of his 
nation to make a scientific study of arboriculture. 

At Sir Dietrich’s invitation Pinchot attached 
himself to the party of students from the English 
Forest School who were touring Germany and 
Switzerland under the guidance of the Inspector 
General. During the ensuing three months Pinchot 
was initiated into the mysteries, learned much that 
the schools can not teach, and had it instilled into 
his receptively democratic mind that ‘‘der big 
brass-hat pizness does not make der trees to grow.”’ 
He saw in the greatest forester of them all a man 
who lived among his trees and his men; who loathed 
writing about his work and loved performing it; 
and who firmly believed that the Lord created the 
forests for the benefit of the people and that the 
Government should preserve and utilize them for 
the public good. 

Pinchot returned to America with a greater knowl- 
edge of forestry than any other man in the country 
possest. After making extensive tours of inspec- 
tion through the West and in British Columbia, he 
took charge of the Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore. 
He thus gained his first experience of practical 
forest management and gave the first demonstra- 
tion of it in the United States. Some years later 
he served on the National Committee appointed to 
investigate and report upon the inauguration of a 
National policy for the public forest lands. This 
committee drew the boundaries of the reserves 
proclaimed by President Cleveland in 1887. Pin- 
chot afterward served as a special agent of the 








“‘Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft 
might win, 

By fearing to attempt.” 


If in some way I could overcome the doubt 
that creeps into the mind of a man as he reads 
this advertisement I would soon 
have the largest cigar factory in 
the world. 

I do manufacture cigars in a 
large way. 

I do sell the entire output of 
my factory to individual smok- 
ers, by the hundred, at strittly 
wholesale prices. 

I manufacture and sell straight 
clean cigars—no doctoring or 
drugging of my tobaccos. 

I take the entire burden of 
proof on myself. I don’t ask 
you to pay a penny in advance 
and I will charge nothing for the 
cigars used in trying them 
yourself, 


MY OFFER IS: I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a 
reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. 
He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my 
expense, and no charge 
for theten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased 
and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten 
days. 

Be sureand state which 
you prefer—light, medi- 
um or dark cigars. 





Where can you run one par- 
ticle of risk by permitting me to eaee nee 
send you a hundred to try? AND SHAPE 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It is the retailer’s 1oc cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. If 
you prefer some other size or shape, or cigars 
with Havana wrappers, permit me to mail you 
my catalogue, and explain more fully my methods 
of supplying smokers with genuine cigars at 
wholesale prices, 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HOW to MARRY” 


or ‘‘ The Square Deal in Matrimony” is a new up-to-date 
treatise for young people, price 25 cts. in silver. Address 
The Author and Publishers, Room 5, 1646 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


20Fine “Shines” 10c 
J Generous Trial Offer 
to Prove the Quality of 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 


Send dime and dealer’s name to-d 4 
for handsome Opal Glass Box (wit 
metal screw top) filled with this 
wonderful new shoe polish. Shoe 
Cream gives quick, lasting and bril- 
liant lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, 
containing oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the 
leather. akes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not 
rub off or soil the garments, The best shoe polishin the 
finest, handiest package on the market. Your dime back if 
not as good as we say. Regular si ‘h for 80 shi 25 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 218 No. Franklin t.. Chicago 






Shivers’ 
Panatela 
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Interior Department to examine and report upon 
all the forest reserves. During these investigations 
he gained the knowledge and comprehension ot 
conditions that make him such an able and enthu- 
siastic instrument in the promotion of the public- 
lands policy. 


Until Mr. Pinchot became Chief of the Division 
of Forestry in 1898 very little was done, the office 
being composed of ten men and spending only 
$25,000 a year. Now the forest service is a very 
important branch of the Government bureaus, em- 
ploying 1,500 men, and having an annual appropri- 
ation of $3,000,000. We read further of how thor- 
oughly organized the work is under Mr. Pinchot’s 


control: 


Just on the farther side of forty, he has already 
achieved what many a public man would be proud 
to call his life-work. The organizer of the forest 
service, he has made his bureau a model for all 
others to pattern themselves upon. In this task 
he was given a free rein, and, disregarding the shop- 
worn precedents of deskmen, he evolved a system 
s : which has been pronounced by business experts to 
in the Yellow Wrapper zi | be well-nigh perfect. Responsibility is so nicely dis- 
Pure, Wholesome, Eco- tributed and so definitely placed that, while the 
nomical. Don’t forget, its Chief Forester and his associate, Overton Price, are 

DOUBLE STRENGTH untrammeled with minor concerns arfii petty de- 
tails, the least hitch in the working of the machin- 
ery can be readily traced to its source and imme- 
diately remedied. 

It is not generally known, but is none the less a 
fact, that to Gifford Pinchot more than to any 
other man is due the present forest-reserve policy 
of the Administration; a policy designed to conserve 
what must prove to be one of the most important 
factors in the future prosperity of the Nation. Its 
inception is just in time to save the none too ex- 
tensive forest areas of the country from the grasp- 
ing land-sharks who recklesssly denuded the Middle 
West and had planned to extend their destructive 
operations to the Pacific Coast. Of course, these 
interests have fought and abused Pinchot and the 


SAVES YOU YOUR COCOA. 


Trial can making 15 cups for 10 cts. 
S. L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, 
Dept. 42, Boston, Mass. 

Ask for Bensdorp’s Milk Chocolate. 





principles which he represents, but, with a better 








in 1908 if you plan now. We bear all ex- , 
penses. Write to-day. Full particulars. few words as to the personality of the man. AA tall, 


understanding of the questions involved, the power- 


re) U can see ful force of public opinion is tapidly ranging upon 
his side of this great contest. 


In conclusion the writer gives a pen picture of the 


personality of the man: 


So much for Gifford Pinchot, forester. Now a 
slender, well-knit figure, surmounted by a fine 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY head. The dark eyes are keen and earnest, bu] 


= ever ready to break into a smile. Forcefulness is 
44 East 23d St., New York stamped upon the features, but the physiogno- 





mist would write their owner down as an artist or a 











littérateur, and a glance at the long, thin fingers 


signed Gifford Pinchot for a poet and made the 
What They Say of Success mistake of overcharging him with energy. Toward 


‘ New and revised edition. the close of a hard day, when the hair is rumpled 
see \ Wilbur F. Crafts 


Sach as Roosevelt. Carne- and the face takes on an expression akin to sadness, 
gie, Wannamaker, Bryan, you are reminded of Edgar Allan Poe. 


Grover Cleveland, ~~ The strongest impression made upon you by 
ee: john Pt a contact with the man is of his intense energy. It 
’ ° ° 


others. A grand book for || is exhibited in his every action and even in his 


QUGCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY would confirm his opinion. Pechage watove de- 





Young Men—12mo, cloth, ||speech. He displays it at home as much as in his 
$1.00. office, at play or at work. He is one of those rare 
Sa ee beings who seem to have a superfluity of vitality 








and exude it. You leave him with a sp:'n:y step 


























f Order direct from our Stove Factor 
_ and save for vourselfall Jobbers’and Dealers’ 


p Derosts. Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


‘The best in the world.”’ Are sold on 30 
aoa anys’ free trinl se We pay the 
freight. Guaranteed for years, ‘‘backed 
by 2 million dollars.’? 62 Hoosiers are 
*‘fuelsavers andeasy bakers.” Very 
heavily made of highest grade selected ma- 
terial, beautifully finished, with many new 
improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains 
ever offered. (<-Write for catalog and Special 

Free Trial Offer. Hoosier Stove Co.,220 State St. 
Marion, Ind. 






















HOOSIER OAK 





HOOSIER STEEL 
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Refinish Your Furniture 
and Woodwork 


Yes, Do It Yourself. You can easily and 
economical] 
accompli 
remarkable 
tesults in 
@ vefinishing 
your furni- 
ture, wood- 
work and floors 









am Method, fully 
A explained in 

y our new 48- 
y page color book, 

sent FREE on 
request. It is simple, fascinating work that ap- 
peals to the home-loving man and woman. You’ 
can change the color of the wood and finish in 
any lateshade, such as Weathered, Mission, Forest 
Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc., at little expense 
with Johnson’s Electric Solvo, Johnson's Wood 
Dye and Johnson's Prepared Wax. 

If your furniture does not harmonize with your 
woodwork, or your floors are scratched and 
marred, or the woodwork looks bad, you can easily 
refinish them to look like new. Ask for our book 
and see how easy it is. 

Jvuhnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of 
wood (all shades), 34-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. 

Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, 
varnish, shellac, etc.), pt. cans, 40c; 4-pt. cans, 25c. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax—a complete finish and 
polish for all wood—10c and 2Sc packages and large 
size cans. Sold by all dealers in paint. 

FR EE OFFER-Se2¢ for our new48-page book 

on wood-finishing—'The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Fur- 
niture” and refinish a piece of furniture. Write 
today and mention edition LDo. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities,” 








MEN’S RUBBER BELTS 


For the reduction of the abdomen. Not 
only do they reduce but are of great 
comfort and support to the spine. 


A simple, harmless, 
and effectual meth- 
od of reducing your 
flesh exactly where 


desired. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET “LL” 


DR. JEANNE WALTER (Patentee) 
ALPINE BUILDING 
55 West 33d Street New York 


Agencies in Large Cities 











JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor! 














inal O Grenville Kleiser 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR IN 


ELOCUTION AND _ PUBLIC 
SPEAKING IN YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NOW INSTRUCTOR IN ELOCUTION IN 


THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OF AMERICA, ETC, 

is the author of 

This New Book—A 

complete elocution- 

ary manual for students, teachers, 

IN business men, lawyers, clergymen, 


politicians, clubs, debating societies, 


and, in fact, every 
one interested in 
the art of public 
speaking. 

A Complete Course of Study Free With Each Book. 

HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE : ‘‘ It is admirable and 
practical instruction in the technic of speaking, and 
I congratulate you upon your thorough work.” 

OTIS SKINNER, the Famous Tragedian, says: ‘It 
covers the ground very thoroughly, and is a 
distinct advance on any similar work that I re- 
member.” 

JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, 
Yale University, says :. ‘“‘ Admirable for those who 
are interested in becoming better speakers.”’ 

HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, New York, says: ‘‘ Many 
useful suggéstions in it.’’ 


Cloth, 543 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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MAKE SHAVING 
a delight by using 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water 
After the Shave 








Apply a few drops before drying 
the face; note the refreshing fragrance 
and feeling of comfort that results. 

If you shave yourself, get a bottle 
of this delightful preparation to-day. 

If the barber shaves you, he will: 
give you an application after shav- 
ing—all good barbers do. 

Accept no substitute. 

Send for liberal sample, enclosing 
10 cents (for postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104, Ed. Pinaud Bidg., New York 


| Ask your barber for a scalp massage with 
ED. PINAUD'S Eau de Quinine 























The Continuing Garden 


Enclosed by |x 
hedges of Amoor J 
River Privet and } 
planted in flowers | 
which will afford } 
a succession of 
bloom, must needs ff 
have borders—fol- 
lowing the walks, ff 
in front of walls 
and around the f 
stretches of lawn. ff 
Growing in any 
kind of soil and 
thriving best if 
planted in the fall, 


Hardy 
Perennial | 


Phloxes 


areideal for border purposes, They have an ex- 
quisite beauty all their own, ranging in color from 
purest white to deepest crimson, Excellent for cut 

ting, Phloxes are also effective for group-planting. 
Miss Lingard is the best white. We willsupply it 
at $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. Other choice kinds 
at the same price. Book, ‘‘Peter’s Plants” free, 


PETER’S NURSERY CO., Box 1007 Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SEE THAT GLIP? &- 


‘HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to ¥% in. in thickness, 
and can_be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filing 
letters, records, cards, ete. Avoid 
unsightly pinholes in attaching 
second letters, business cards, ™ 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box lic., postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City 











Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 


Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


For 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 41 AstorHouse, N.Y. 





[and a feeling of cheer that you are at a loss to ac- 


_ count for. 
| Gifford Pinchot is a consistent disciple of the sim- 
ple life. A millionaire, he probably does not spend 
the $5,000 a year that the Government pays him 
‘as asalary. His bachelor home is the resort of kin- 
dred spirits. If you find a man of wealth there, 
; you may be sure that he has something more than 
his money to recommend him. An air of intellec- 
tual refinement and modest elegance pervades the 
place. The host and his friends are democratic and 
decently unconventional. If you happen there 
without a dress coat after six o’clock you may find 
others similarly deficient, but if not—and the master 
of the house sees you coming—he will be apt to slip 
up-stairs and don a sack suit to keep you in coun- 
tenance. 


Royalty’s Pie-man Here.—At the command 
of Crown Princess Cecilie of Germany, Albert, her 
chef, has crossed the Atlantic and landed in New 
York with the sole mission of studying American 


culinary art. On the voyage over he served an 


‘ 


apprenticeship in ‘‘sea cookery’’ under the ship’s 


chief cook. We quote in part an amusing account 
in the New York Evening Post of this ‘‘ plenipoten- 
tiary of the pans’’: 


_ Your correspondent in Hoboken has grasped the 
hand that seized the spoon that stirred the soup the 
Kaiser ate. The Emperor frequently runs over to 
Potsdam for a Kaffeeklatsch with his daughter-in- 
law, and if he happens to come on Albert’s day out, 
there’s nothing for Albert to do but stay at home 
and attend to the cooking. 

‘“Yes,”’ said Albert this morning, who was found 
pensively pondering a noodle in the old gold and 
blue apartments of the cook, ‘‘I have come to study 
your cooking. This is a great country, a wonder- 
ful country. I hope that the best of relations will 
always exist between America and Germany. 

‘“‘T have seen your tall buildings. They are won- 
derful. I can not help thinking that such a mis- 
sion as mine will help to promote friendly interna- 
tional intercourse. For doesn’t all the world eat? 
Suppose everybody in the world should stop eating 
for a year, or six months? The progress of civiliza- 


» 


wide point of view” 

‘“Will you see our President?’’ was inquired. 

“‘T have as yet made no formal plans to see my 
Emperor’s great friend,’ replied Herr Albert. 
“But can you tell me (here he closed the door 
to the palatial galley and lowered his voice to a 
whisper), can you tell me what secret foods your 
President eats? If I could tell my Emperor that, I 
would be decorated.”’ 

But unless the German ambassador or some other 
interested person looks out for Albert he won't 
learn anything about American cooking at all. He 
is going to begin his American education at the 
Hotel St. Regis. . . . He will be the special guest 
of Barraliere, the chef. To your correspondent was 
granted an audience with Barraliere, but not with- 
out considerable formality. ...... 

“IT am training the American appetite,’”’ he said, 
after recovering somewhat frcm the shock. ‘‘The 
Americans eat too much for breakfast. Breakfa:t 
foods are slow poison. Wheat cakes are undermi- 
ning the vigor of the nation. 

‘“*‘We.have griddle cakes here, because we have 


structions to see that the proper department attends 


| MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY. 
plete story of her trial and fifteen years’ imprisonment, 


to, but I never see then. My chief of staff has in- | 








tion would be put way back. So you.can see the | 
importance of my mission from the broad, world- | 
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Let Us 
Raise 
Y Our 

Salary 






Remember: The Business of 
This Place is fo Raise Salaries 


The difference be- 
tween$7.50and$25.00; 
$8.00 and $30.00; 
$10.00 and $40.00; and 
so on up the lineis 
the proven differ- 
ence between the 
salaries of men be- 
fore and after re- 
ceiving I. C. 8. 
training. 


It’s a fact. ‘The 
International 
Correspondence 
Schools have thou- 
P sands of unsolicited 
letters telling of ex- 
actly suchincreases 
in salary as a di- 
rect result of this 
training. 


Then why not let 
the I.C.S. help you? 
It doesn’t matter 
where you live, 
what you do for a 
living. If you can 
read and write, the 
I.C.S. has a way to 
help you to success 
—in yourownhome 
—in your own spare 
time — without re- 
quiring you to give 
up your. present 
position. Mark the 
coupon to-day. 

During August 
294 students volun- 
tarily reported in- 
creasesinsalary and 
position through 
the help of the 
1.C.8. 











§ me ee ee ee ek ee es es os _— = 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ' 
Box 924,8 ton, Pa, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify fora larger salary in the position before 


which I have marked X 


eranton, 








| Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

| Advertisement Writer 

Show Card Writer 

| Window Trimmer 

Commercial Law 

| Illustrator 

Civil Service 

| Che 


| lectrician 
lec. Engineer 





mist ‘ 
Textile Mill Supt. 


Mechan’! Vraiteman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Build’g Contractor 
Architee’} Draftsman 
Architect 


Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
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by Florence ExizaseTH Maysrick, i2mo, cloth, 3 


pages, illustrated. $1.20 


The com- 


net. Funk & Wagnalis 
Company, Pubs., New York. 
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A Boy That Failed 


to make progress at a noted New England acad. 
emy entered the Groff School recently together 
with several having had similar experiences at 
other large schools. They were all put into Yale 
the following September without a condition, 
one year ahead of their former classmates, and 
their present standing at college is very high. 
Mr. Groff’s experience with these boys is typical 
of the success he has had for twelve years. 


THE GROFF SCHOOL 


228 West 72nd St., New York City 


is ideal and exceptional as a boarding and day school 
for bright boys who wish to enter college early or boys 
that have never been taught to study properly and 
need to be treated individually. The method by which 
the Groff School achieves results unknown to larger 
schools is nosecret. Itis the individual method ; the 
individual student and not the class being the unit. 
The student does not have to jit the school, the school 
supplies his needs. 


Special facilities for boarding students who 
can appreciate the contrast that is offered to the 
ordinary school accommodations, such as meals, 
baths, etc. Novery young boys admitted in main 
school. All are closely guarded against the 
temptations of a large city, but have opportu- 
nities for progress and refinement not afforded 
to students of country schools. : 

Preparation for the leading colleges, Annapolis, West 
Point and business. 

The school home is one of the most modern and 
complete buildings, on the best street in the city. 

Handsome study rooms, billiard parlor, electric 
elevator, and full and free use of skating rink, gymna- 
sium (bestin New York), swimming pool and athletic 
field, all within ten minutes’ walk from school. 

Rates in accordance with superior advantages 
offered. Address, 


Principal, Joseph G. Groff,A.B.,and Class of 1893,U.S.N.A. 
228 West 72nd St., New York City. 
Summer Office Hours9 to 3, or by appointment. ‘Phone 744 Columbus, 





- FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


The Affirmative Intellect,’ by Chas. Ferguson. goc. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





THE FOSTER SCHOOL gy; 


Believes in discovery of individual Boys. Believes that 

school days not only prepare for life but constitute life in 

intense form. Hunti Eehing, boating, Located in 
historic town of LITCHFIELD, CONN. 

Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A., Headmaster 


RUMSEY HLL coxnecnicur 


A SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR YOUNG BOYS. 








New JERSEY, Morristown 


Morristown School for Boys 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL 
CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), Pres. Board of Trustees. 
Francis CALL WoopMAN (Harvard), Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
All advantages of a large 


Worcester Academy school: master educators, 


complete equipment, enthusiasm. Eight bui'dings. Special labora- 
tories. Gymnasium. ‘*Megaron” containing noble Recreation Hall and 
big Swimming Pool. Eight Tennis Courts, Ample Oval. Cinder 


Track. 74th year, Catalogue. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LI1.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Box L, West Newton 


Allen School 


A school for wholesome boys. College Preparation. 
Certificates given. Small Junior Department. Athletic 
Director. Illustrated catalogue describes special features. 





Wellesley School for Boys 
Wellesley Massachusetts 
Offers an unusual plan of education. Send for catalogue. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL ™"x. 55" 


Preparation for all colleges or for business. A boys’ board- 
ing school of best type. wer school for_ young bovs in 
separate building. For catalogue adress J. R. CAMPBELL. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS That is why the Funk & Wag- 

REQUIRE nalls Standard Dictionary 

Series is so widely used in these 

THE BEST institutions. Let us tell you 

about these superior books and quote our special school 

price on them. We have other educationa! books that you 

will also be pleased to hear about. Write. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London. 
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National 
| Cathedral School 





FOR GIRLS 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington,D.C 
Within the Cathedral Grounds of 40 acres. Fireproof 
building enlarged on account of increased pupilage,from 
60 to 80. boarding pupils. Single and double rooms. Certi- 
ficate admits to Satine. S>ecial Courses. Music and Art. 

Rt. Rev. H. ¥Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D. 
President Board of Trustces 

Mrs. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A., Principal 
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LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. | : : 

A sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high ideals, are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell, Many parents have written strong commen- 
datory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 

Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, and Home Economics. 

Lasell is well worth nn. 

For catalogue and information, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 




















An ideal school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington isfamed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; re- 
fined associations; sight seeing systematized; social 
advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on 
Request. 

F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. F., Washington, D. C. 
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to them without ever asking me about them per- 
sonally.”’ 

‘‘Are wheat cakes for breakfast more injurious to 
American manhood than lobster A la Newburgh at 
night?”’ 

‘Lobster & la Newburgh,”’ he replied, ‘‘is a food 
that makes men strong.” 

““Bacon and eggs are not for a proper breakfast. 
They belong to luncheon. Germans are queer, too. 
They like tenderloin with cream and sugar and vine- 
gar. I will show Albert, my guest, better things 
for the Crown Princess.”’ 

Just when the kitchen ambassador from Pots- 
dam will leave the St. Regis has not been deter- 
mined, but he must get away from the marble do- 
minions of Barraliere to find out what the Crown 
Princess wants to know. He may go to Muldoon’s 
to learn about the simple diet of diplomacy in train- 
ing. He ought to go into the suburbs where, as 
the ballad-singer says, they have pictures of fruit 
on the dining-room wall, but never any fruit on the 
table. Perhaps he will go into the country, where 
they have tender young broilers in the hen-yards, 
waiting for the price of poultry to go up, while the 
folks at the old home eat the fag end of a ham. 

He must go somewhere and eat a layer cake and 
learn how it is built, for it was from this piling up 
of story upon story of cake and filling that the 
American architect got the idea for the titanic sky- 
scraper which is the marvel of Albert and all other 
distinguished guests from abroad. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


In a Minor Key.—LittLe Wiiiie—‘‘O Mr. 
Henpeckke, won’t you play something on the vio- 
lin?’’ 

Mr. HEeENPECKKE—'‘‘Why, really, I would if I 
knew how.” ; 

LittLe WiLiti1e—‘'‘Oh, I guess you know how. 
My pop says you play second fiddle to Mrs. Hen- 
peckke.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


More Work.—LittLE Epna—‘‘ What is ‘leisure,’ 
mama?’’ Mama—‘‘It’s the spare time a woman has 
in which she can do some other kind oi work, my 
dear.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


His Education.—‘‘Fifth grade next year, John- 
ny?”’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘Ah, you'll be in fractions or 
decimals then, no doubt?’’ ‘‘No, sir; I'll be in 
beadwork and perforated squares.’’—Pittsburg Post. 


As Good as New.—Mrs. BrinpLE—‘‘ Now, Mary, 
I want you to be careful. This is some old table- 
linen—been in the family for over two hundred 
years, and——”’ 

Mary—‘‘Ah! sure, ma’am, you needn’t worry. 
I won’t tell a soul, and it looks as good as new, any- 
way.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. : 


A Neat Rebuke.—'‘The late Julia Magruder, as 
her brilliant books show, detested the married flirt,”’ 
said a Washington woman. ‘‘I once heard her, at 
the seashore, rebuke a married flirt rather neatly. 

‘*The woman, young and pretty, was always sur- 
rounded by a throng of adorers—football and golf 
and tennis champions from the leading colleges 
very young, but very handsome, very charming 
lads. 

‘*Late one night, on Miss Magruder’s return from 
a dinner, she found the young woman and a young 
man seated in the hall of the hotel alone. 

“It was very late. Every one else had gone to 
bed. The young woman was embarrassed. But 
she looked up and laughed nervously, and then, for 
something to say, she extended her handkerchief 
and murmured: 

‘**See, I have a knot in my handkerchief, and I 
can’t remember what it was put there for.’ 

‘* ‘Perhaps,’ said Miss Magruder, smiling gravely, 
‘perhaps it was put there to remind you that you 
are married.’ ’’—Washington Post 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Mission of Letters.—‘‘So you are writing 
stories,” said the friend. ; - 

“Not exactly,” answered the cynical littérateur; 
“I am merely furnishing a certain amount of text to 
keep the illustrations from running into one another. 


—Washington Star. 





Retribution.—Jones— ‘That young man who 


lays the cornet is ini."” : 7 
y GREEN—‘‘Do you think he will recover? 

Jones—‘‘I am afraid not. The doctor who is 
attending him lives next door.’’—Tit Bits. 





How to Earn a Living in China.—Senator Mor- 
gon once threw down a magazine with a sneer. 
“Another nature fake!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
these things are as absurd as—as absurd as—’’ 
And then he laughed and said that it reminded him 
of an address that he once heard an absent-minded 
missionary make. ‘‘ ‘In China, dear friends,’ said 
the missionary, ‘human life is regarded as ‘of but 
sight value. Indeed, if a wealthy Chinaman is con- 
demned to death, he can easily hire another to die 
for him; and I believe many poor fellows get their 
living by thus acting as substitutes.’ ’’—Argonaut. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


September 13.—Sir Thomas Lipton sends a chal- 
lenge for the America’s Cup in 1908, and the New 
York Yacht Club acknowledges the receipt of 
the message. 

Walter Wellman and his party return to Tromsée, 
Norway, having abandoned for this year the 
attempt to reach the pole by balloon. 


September 15.—President Falliéres’s commutation 
of the death sentence of Soleilland, the child- 
murderer, to life imprisonment, leads to remark- 
able demonstrations in Paris in which women 
with children in their arms lead processions 
through the streets. 


September 16.—The Black Hundreds renew their 
attack on the Jews at Odessa. 


September 17.—Twenty-seven men are killed and 
sixteen are injured by a flareback from a 10-inch 
gun on board the Japanese battle-ship Kashima. 

The Methodist New Connection, the United 
Methodist Free Churches, and the Bible Chris- 
tians formally seal their union at Wesley Chapel, 
London. 


September 18.—Governor-General Smith issues a 
proclamation convening the National Filipino 
Assembly on October 16. 

Three hundred and nine persons. according to 
police reports, were assassinated in Russia in 
August. 

Sir Conan Doyle and Miss Jean Leckie are married 
in England. 


September 19.—Leaders of all the delegations to 
The International Peace Conference at The 
Hague adopt a resolution preparatory to calling 
a tnird conference. 


The new Franco-Canadian commercial treaty is 
signed in Paris. 


Domestic. 


September 13.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports that 10.618 persons were killed 
on the railroads of the United States last year. 


September 15.—More than a score of persons are 
killed and over thirty injured in a collision on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad near Canaan, Vt. 


The telegraph strikers vote to stay out indéfinitely. 


September 16.—Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, 
.S.N., retired, dies of heart failure while visit- 
ing near York Beach, Me. 


September 17.—The proposed new charter for 
Chicago is defeated at the city’s special election 
by a vote of more than two to one. 

Director-General Barr of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion tenders his resignation. 

San Francisco appropriates $20,000 te he used 
during September in an effort to stamp out the 
bubonic plague, thirty cases of which have 
broken out in the city. 

Representatives of Central-American Powers sign 
a protocol in Washington that is preliminary to 
a permanent peace pact. 

Oklahoma voters ratify the new constitution, 
enact prohibition, and elect Haskell (Dem.) 
Governor. 


September 18.—Warrants are issued in Harrisburg 
or fourteen prominent men involved in the 
State-Capitol graft cases. . 

San-Francisco authorities report nineteen deaths 
from bubonic plague. 
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St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West 54th St. (bet. 5th and 6th Av.), New York. 
A hi th-class residential and day school. New fireproof 
buildin specially designed for a school. Full Academic 
Course, Music and Art. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, Principal. 





ConNECTICUT, Greenwich 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


New building designed and constructed for 
the school. 





Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


Norwalk Conn. 35th year. Intermediate, College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Superior advantages 
in Music, Art and the Languages. Gymnasium. The 
home life is replete with inspiration. 


The Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS 
A College preparatory school for Girls. 
Miss CoNANT and Miss BIGELow, Principals 


The H. THawe MILLER Scuoox for Gints 


Limitedin numbers. College preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature. 
History, Music, and Art. Preparation for foreign travel, 

ddress Mrs. Emma P. Smith Miller or Miss E. Lonise Weoey. AM, 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


-The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. ‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.’”’ 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps: 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible Jeather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
‘unk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 




















Children Educated 
At Home 


Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL 


(Established 1897) 

Daily lessons and detailed courses of instruction 
with books and materials, whereby children from six 
to twelve years of age may be educated at home by 
parents, teachers or goretasnne according to the best 
modern methods and under the guidance and super- 
vision of a school with a national reputation for 
training young children. Course for each of the six 
elementary grades parallel to work being done, day 
by day, 7 pupils in_the school’s own classrooms. 
Faculty of trained and experienced teachers, special- 
ists in elementary education. 

The Head-Master 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 














The Master School of Vocal Music 
MADAME AURELIA JAEGER, SENOR GUETARY 
MADAME DE PALKOWSEA and faculty of experts 
Endorsed by MME. SEMBKICH and DAVID BISPHAM 
108 MONTAGUE ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
TERM BEGINS OCT. 24 


New Yorks, New York, Broadway and 120th Street 
Teachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools .jeaciers Cotleve, 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 


15 teachers. Special attention to college preparation. 
Pupils admitted as vacancies occur. Address 8 


SAMUEL T, DUTTON, Supt. 


STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT PRAMATC 
x SCHOOL 
i ESTABLISHED 1893 
Six months graduating course commences October 7th. 
ADELINE 8S. WHEATCROFT, Director 
31 West Sist Street, New York City 








Lachmund Conservatory of Music 
132 WEST 85th STREET, NEW YORK 
All Branches. Large Faculty. Special feature for 
professionals: ‘‘Liszt’s Methods and Traditional 
nterpretations,’’ by Carl V. Lachmund, three years 

a pupil of Liszt. 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


The first chartered school of Elocution in Ameri 
Thorough instruction in all branches of Public Reading, 


Oratory and Dramatic Art. Fall term opens October &th. _ 


Catalogue for the asking. Address T REGISTRAR, 





926 Temple Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











(- 


INSTITUTE OF 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MUSICAL ART ) 





ENDOWED AND INCORPORATED. 
\ 53 FIFTH AVE., CORNER 12th ST. 








FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 








RE-OPENS OCTOBER 14TH. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 











Training School for Nurses 


The Kings County Hospital Training School for Nurses 
is desirous of greatly increasing the nursing staff. The 
course is two years with two months’ probation. During 
this probationary term candidates are maintained; after 
this term $10 per month is allowed. Uniforms and books 
are supplied. There is a comfortable nurses’ home which 
is pleasantly located. For further particulars apply to 

MISS M. O’NEILL 
Supt. of Nurses, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ELOCUTION Thorough Lert erg, the voice 
e for Conversation, Public Speak- 
ing and Reading. Physical Culture for health and grace. 
Class for children. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


318 West 57th Street, New York. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL? 


We can help you findit. Write for catalogues of such schools as you 
desire. SCHOOL AGENCY. 8124, 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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We Secure a Position for You. 


‘Would you like to succeed in business, to obtain a good paying position; to 
Secure an increase in salary? Would you 


ss the capacity that directs 
enterprises? Ifso, you should fullow the example of 





















without cost, 


asked to mention TIE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 


Mr. Edw. Chapman, of No. 606 So. sth St., Goshen, Ind., who largely. ine 
creased his salary after taking our course. A a of accounts increases 
your opportunities a hundred fold. Our method excels a 

quickly at home, without loss of time or money, We guarantee it, 


A GREAT BOOK FREE 


“How to Become an Expert Bookkeeper” is the titleofan . 
extensive treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It tclis ofthe best system of 
accounts eve. devised, and explains how you can make mcre money and better 
your positionin life, It is pom the book for inners and onpemn alike. To 
Advertise our system we wi! ee, 
condition whateres, | Simply send your namé and address and receive the 

ress 
Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
386 E Commercial Bidg., Rochester, N. W. 


lothers. Youcan learn 


give away 5,000 Copies absolutely without an: 
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Bright 
Stories 


FOR 


Bright 
Girls 


(SINGLE OR MARRIED) 














FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


To CIRLS WHO ARE STILL 
SINCLE 

Florence Morse Kingsley has just the story for you 
— the story of a brave little girl who was fast becom- 
ing “ an old maid,’’ but who resolved to be a bright, 
interesting young woman and win a husband and a 
home worthy of her. She wasn’ta flirt, either, buta 
girl who thought a great deal about her manners, her 
gman and her mental attitude toward every one. 
She won her lover ; then she won her husband; then 
her home. She did it so modestly and yet so reason- 
ably, thatit’s worth knowing how. You will enjoy the 
story—‘‘ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura.”’ 
Small |2mo, dainty binding, 40 cts.; by mail 45 cts, 


To CIRLS WHO HAVE MORE 
THAN ONE ADMIRER 

There are many girls who have a great many ad- 
mirers and not infrequently more than one ardent 
lover. They can’t help it, they are so fascinating. 
Miss Ellen V. Talbot a filled in an inviting gap in 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” with a 
charming threefold love story, in which three lovers 
strive for the hand of ‘‘ Sweet Anne Page.’? How the 
second suitor was played against the first, and the 
third, bantered and coquetted and finally eloped with, 
is made the matter of a thrilling romance, the plot of 
which Shakespeare himself could not have constructed 
more artistically. All this you will enjoy in ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Sweet Anne Page.” 
Small i2mo, dainty binding, 40 cts.; by mail 45 cts 


To CIRLS WHO HAVE MARRIED 
BUT FEEL THE NEED OF "A 
WEDDING REVIVAL’’ 

Homes too often get very prosy, and the honeymoon 
so far away that affection seems the exception rather 
than the rule. Cortland Meyers has just the book to 
tell you how to restore the lost ideal, and revive the 
warmth of an undying affection. Take it aside some 

uiet time; readit, then put its theory into practice. 
You will be delighted with the results. Just read 
‘The Lost Wedding oon al 
Small 12mo, dainty binding, 40 cts.; by mail 45 cts. 


To CiIRLS WHO HAVE MARRIED 
AND MET THEIR FIRST GREAT 
BEREAVEMENT 

Is any death so hard to endure as the death of your 
only child of tender years? How a mother’s heart 
breaks at such times. How she flies to any source of 
sympathy. Florence Morse Kingsley tells of just 
such an experience, in which the delirious mother 
sought comfort in a ‘‘spiritualist ’” medium, only to 
find it all afraud, and her true relief in sound Christian 
faith, which her husband so nobly stood for and brought 
to her consolation. Miss Kingsley has called the 
story ‘‘Balm in Gilead.”’ It’s so true to life you 
can’t help enjoying it. 
Small |2mo, dainty binding, 40 cts.; by mail 46 cts. 


To CIRLS WHO THINK THEIR 
LOT ONE OF CONSTANT TROUBLE 
OF ONE KIND OR ANOTHER 

What a nuisance a ——s woman is, whether 
she is a sister, wife or mother-in-law. Whata comfort 
is her opposite type—one who ‘“‘ suffers long and is 
kind,” and is always seeking to relieve otbers. Clara 
Morris, long an actress of note, tells the real story of 
just such a wonderful little woman, who goes about 
easing pain and trouble and sorrow wherever she finds 
it. Every one loves her. The story is called ‘‘ The 
Trouble Woman.” ? 
Small 12mo, dainty binding, 40 cts.; by mail 45 cts. 


To CIRLS WHO HAVE A HUS- 
BAND WHO THINKS HE CAN 
RECULATE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
—one who thinks he can manage servants and children 
better than his wife, and make purchases of os lies, 
etc., with great economy and forethought. Well, just 
such a man has written a book called ‘‘ The Domestic 
Blunders of Women.” Ithas chunks of good ideas, and 
it will afford any sensible woman lots of merriment. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
To CIRLS WHO HAVE A TALENT 
FOR MUSIC AND ENJOY A 
THRILLING MUsICAL ROMANCE 
There is no story more fascinating than the one written 
by Mabel Wagnalls, entitled ‘‘ Miserere.” It is the 
romance of a great, strong, and wonderfully beautiful 
voice, leading to a climax as thrilling as the death 
scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 
small |2mo, dain‘y form, 40 cts., by mail 45 cts. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 








BUILDERS OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By H. L. PINER 


A New Refreshing Volume Appealing to the 
Ideal in Everyday Life. 


“*It can not be properly read without moral uplifting.” 
—Pittsburg (Pa.) Times. 


** An optimistic work, full of beauty and good cheer.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


** A very fine treatment of a difficult, subtle and beau- 
tiful subject.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


** A verv thoughtful, attractive and beautiful book.” 
—Herald-Presbyterian (Cinn.) 


** No person can read it without adding to his stock of 
culture.” —Texas Christian Advoeate. 


“It bears the impress of a master mind whose ability 
to grasp and elucidate intricate subjects is stnikingly 
revealed.” —Baltimore Mevnodist. 


“Tread it with increasing interest to the end.”— 
Bishop Key. 


“With reverence and sincerity he propounds his 


ideals. The tone is excellent, elevated.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 


** A distinct contribution to the literature of the nation. 
Itis refreshing to find a book so fresh and clean and 
having so pure and sweet an atmosphere as this.” 
—Texas School Journal. 


“‘The book places the author in the rank of the best 
writers,”—Ex-Lieut. Gov, J. R. Hindman, of Ky. 
“HIGHER SELF CULTURE IS THE THEME OF 


THIS BOOK. IT HAS A GENUINE QUIET CHARM.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“* A book for the people. There is a hopefulness and 
purity of thought that will find it readers. I predict 
for * Builders of the Beautiful’ a popularity equal to 
that of Ralph Waldo Trine’s ‘In Tune With the 
Infinite.’ ’*—Sunset, San Francisco. 


“The conception and execution of the book are full 
of beauty.”°—Lutheran Observer. 


“** A remarkable book, reminding me of Emerson and 


of Tolstoy by turns. I congratulate the author.”— 
Florence Tense Kangsley. 


“One of the most inspiring and helpful books I ever 
read.’”’—Dr. Hemer T. Wilson. 


“A marvelously beautiful and refreshing volume.”’— 
Dr. W, D. Bradfield, St. Louis 


‘**A charming book, an ideal holiday gift.”—King’s 
Messenger. 

“Your body is the dramatization of your soul. It 
holds the tragedies and comedies of life.""—Preface. 


** As Pygmalion day after day carved upon the stone, 
hoping, dreaming, loving, till the marble took the 
graces of form and life and motion, so may you, without 
mallet or chisel, hammer or saw, construct the archi- 
tecture of the Temple Beautiful.”—Extract. 

This book has met the enthusiastic agg et | 
thinking people and levers of highideals, It+ 
justify you tobuy tt ; it will refresh you to read it. 

Here is a book that will be refreshing to any age or 
condition of life ;—to the old, the young, the athlete, 
the invalid, the recluse, the society patron, the father, 
the mothers, the son, the daughter, the busy man, the 
man of leisure, the school-boy, the judge, the minister, 
the parishioner—a book for the heart and the life 
where high ideals and sweet spiritual affinities are 


Price $1.50. Postage 12 cents extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - NEW YORK CITY. 








FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENGE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GaLLaTin 

**A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.” —Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

*¢ Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

‘It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.” — Medical World, Philadelphia. 

Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















Did JERICHO’S WALLS REALLY FALL? 


READ “ THE CAPTURE OF JERICHO,” sy 
PROF. JOHN E. McFADYEN in 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


for October. Per copy 30c. Per year $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d Street, New York 








In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“0. B.S.,” Carlisle, Pa.—' If anything is known of 
how the term graft came to have the meaning of un- 
lawful gain, I should be glad to hearit.’’ 


The term graft in the sense referred to is tramp 
cant. This meahing is probably a corruption of 
the word which means ‘‘a trade or craft as a visible 
means of support.’”’ The word came into wide use 
through Josiah Flynt’s ‘‘The World of Graft,” pub- 
lished in ro01. If ‘‘O. B. S.”’ will consult the 
Popular Science Journal, vol. iv., p. 255 (1896), he 
will find there more information on this subject. 

‘"E. McE.,” Independence, Kan.—‘‘Please discrimi- 
nate clearly between a depositary and a depository,” 

Usage has decreed that the terms depositary and 
depository are interchangeable, but preferred usage 
defines depositary as ‘‘a person entrusted with any- 
thing by another for safe-keeping; a trustee; fidu- 
ciary.”” A depository is defined as ‘‘a place where 
anything is deposited, stored, or kept in safety.” 

SouTHERN Querist, Ala.—'‘ What are the Latin 


words for which the letters L.H.D. stand? Do these 
letters mean the same as ‘ Litt.D.’ or ‘ D.Litt.’?”’ 


Litterarum Humaniorum Doctor. They are in- 
terpreted to mean ‘‘Doctor of the more humane 
letters”’; that is, the humanities or university 
studies. This is an honorary degree. Litt.D., or 
in full Litterarum Doctor, means Doctor of Litera- 
ture or Letters, and is a degree conferred by uni- 
versities on the holders of Litt.B. (Litterarum Bac- 
calaureus), Bachelor of Literature or Letters, who 
have taken the necessary two years’ postgraduate 
course. D.Litt. is the same degree. 


**J.C. R.,”’ Dayton, O.—‘ (1) What is the mean- 
ing of beef demt-glace, a term seen almost every day 
on bills of fare? (2) Please explain the word. bar a 
place where drinks are served.” 

The term demt-glace is used to designate the quality 
of the juice or gravy served with choice cuts of beef 
that have been cooked on a spit. It is the juice of 
reduced meat, that is, meat that has been boiled down 
to one-half of its original bulk. When the special 
cut is ready to serve, the demi-glace is poured over it. 
It means, also, the juice of certain roots obtained in 
the same manner, and used to strengthen thin soups. 
(2) The explanation of the use of the word bar in 
the connection referred, is to be found in its meaning 
of rail, barrier, or partition. Originally a mere 
barrier, later possibly a table, and ultimately a 
counter over which refreshments or food was served 
to customers, the word bar now means also the 
space behind the barrier, or the room, where the 
refreshments are served. 

“ ALM. J.,’’ Quitman, Ga.—‘t Does the old idea 


that oil poured on the waters at sea during storms 
ye Teduce the waves prevail among seamen to- 
yi 


Yes; the idea prevails, and seamen often pour 
oil on the waters to reduce the force of the waves. 
“G.S.C.,”” Nowhere, O.—‘'(1) Will you tell me 
why in the word dandelion the lion originated from 
the lion’s toota? (2) What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of economical ?” 

(1) Because the leaf of the plant is shaped like a 
lion’s tooth. (2) The preferred pronunciation is 
ec”o-nom ic-al, but others are also current; as, ee-co- 











nom i-cal and ee-con-om’ic-al. 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 


cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


MEN of education to act first as 
ar cad when qualified as manager of 
crew reeable work along new lines. Not 
books. mmission or guaranteed salary. 


2W 19th Street, New York. 








, MALE OR FEMALE, can make 
Ase $15 aday oe my 'pongee Baise 
i i ns and si \ 
embroidered ig a Catalogue mailed on 


Big monel, SeabH GLUOK, 621 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


EDUCATIONAL 


HOME UTILITIES 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in _World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Co., $49 ‘‘F,’” Washington. 


Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
283 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1369. 








Teachers, governesses, mothers’ helpers, 
housekeepers, matrons, companions, secre- 
taries, attendants, etc., supp ied to schools, 
families, hotels, institutions. The Hopkine 
Educational Agency, 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 290J.J. 
Broadway, New York City. 





OPPORTUNITY is listed at one 
fan ae offices to-day. Write us for 
free list of positions open, stating age and 
experience. Hapg 5 B’way, N. Y. 


TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 

men You can positively earn $25 to $109 
r week. Send for EE prospectus. 
age-Davis Co., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 








WANTED representatives in unoccupied 
territory for sale agents for wondertul 
Kern Incandescent Gas Burner. Most ef- 
ficient and economical in the world. Write 
HowskE CoMPANY, $4 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS 
—Our new catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engrav- 
ings, 100,000 items, Jewelry, Diamonds, 
Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical and 
Musical goods, etc. Lowest prices on record. 
Fine pianos, guaranteed ten years, only 
$139.50. Write to-day for the big book of 
the foremost concern of its kind in the 
world. S. F. MYERS CO., S. F. Myers Bldg. 

47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk L, New York. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


How to run an auto. Owners, operators, 














MUSICAL 


WANTED—A FEW PEOPLE TO LEARN 
bookkeeping and pay for tuition from their 
earnings after we place them in positions. 
You can learn at your own home ina few 
weeks without loss of time or money; we 
guarantee it. Write for full information 
and our free book, ‘How to Succeed in 
Business.” It tells you how you can better 
your position and make more money, 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENUE 

SCHOOLS 
386 F, Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





WHY NOT BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
AUTHOR? Through correspondence we 
train you and secure you recognition in the 
literary world. WESTERN SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, Dept. A, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





PATENT LAW anv OFFICE PRACTICE 
by mail. Free booklet and specimen pages; 
thoroughly practical course. Cor. School of 
Pat. Law, Dept. B, 1853 Mintwood, Wash., D.C. 





VALUABLE GARMENTS ARE OFTEN 
RUINED by poor care between seasons. 
Our Red Cedar Chests and Box Couches are 
absolutely guaranteed moth, dust and 
dampness proof. Handsome, fragrant. 
Shipped on approval. Factory prices. 
F relght propel. Write for booklet. 

PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. 7, Statesville, N. 0. 


BALSAM PILLOWS—To inhale their fra- 
grance relieves Asthma, Hay Fever, throat 
and lung troubles. By express prepaid $2.00 
—Balsam Sachet—postpaid 25cents. Address 
Sales Dept. Balsam Pillow Co.,Walker, Minn. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


,WRITING-TO-ORDER. Lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, essays, papers, arguments 
prepared. REVISION criticism, typewrit- 
ing of manuscripts. DISPOSAL on com- 
mission. Correspondence invited. Booklet. 
Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 7th Ave., N.Y. 














POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12c PER COPY 
Arrah Wanna—Plue Bell—Bullfrog & Coon 
—Cheyenne—Happy Heine—Dark Eyes— 
Iola—Idaho—La Sorella—Poor John—Star- 
light—San Antonio—Would You Care— 
Waiting at the Church—Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana—Fifth Nocturne—Flatterer—Flower 
one prns Song—Send 2c. postage for 
CATALOG. I. X. EMMONS & CO. 

66-72 Leonard St., New York. 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT. For 
student, amateur, or teacher. Highest tes- 
timonials, 0c. post-paid. Send for circular, 
James P. Downs, Box 706, New York City. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


Good or bad times, the well placed Farm 
Mortgage stands first as security. If you 
want a descriptive memorandum of mort- 
gages in amounts of $500 up netting free 
and clear of all expenses 5, 54 and 6 per 
cent write us. We will also _send_bookiet 
describing fully our methods. We have 
been in business for 25 years and can satisfy 
you as to our own standing as well as the 
character of our loans. Write for full par- 


ticulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Box **8”" 
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Vacuum Cap 


minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 
rite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





Post Cards 


SOUVENIR POST OARDS.-From Photos, 
etc,, we make you the “‘ Plates, ” from which 
on a type printing press you can have the 
cards printed in one or more colors. Send 
for L. D. Samples. Gatchel_& Manning, 
Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 


OUR VAOUUM OAP when used a few 


Financial 
SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
Our book gives details. A copy will be 
mailed free of charge if you will write to 
John A. Boardman & Co., Stock Brokers, 
53 Broadway, New York, 





Typewriters 
Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled; 
standard typewriters rebuilt, $15 to $10; 
sent allowing trial; send immediately for 
slaughter prices. msolidated Typewriter 
Exch., 243 Broadway, N. Y. 





Miniatures 
Miniature Portraits. Ivory or Porcelain. 
High-grade work copied from any picture. 
Price reasonable. rite A. WILSEY PAx r- 
RICK, 18 Pier Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR PROPERTY 





Send us a photograph of the place you wish to sell, 


repairmen. Homans’ Self Propelled Ve- 
hicles is best practical book on automo- 


Grand Forks, N.D. | together with a 50 word description and a check for 





biles, easily understood in text, diagrams 
and illustrations. Accepted as standard. 
Price $2 postpaid to any address. Order 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





to-day, money back if not satisfied. 
AUDEL CO. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








Are you seeking an advantageous location | ING MACHINE CO., 345 B’dway, New York. 


for your factory, or information about 


If you are interested in Typewriters we 
can tell you HOW TO SAVE 
75 per cent. All makes, SOLD, RENTED 


Heer d  ormest AMERICAN WRIT: | business and professional men, all looking for desir- 





rowing towns offering rare opportunities 
‘or investments ? Let us send you our book- 
let, ‘‘Cities of Opportunity.” 


Southern Railway Co., Norfolk, Va. 





KLIPS (2 each of 7 sizes) for binding 
ee Merritt, | papers and magazines, seventy-five cents.. nouncement. 
nd and_ Industrial Agent, Norfolk & | Satisfaction guaranteed. Price List free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 





$15, and we will print your illustrated advertisement 
in a space 134 inches square in the next issue of THE 
% percent to| LITERARY Dicest Reatty ExcHANGE. 
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able Real Estate propositions, will see your an- 
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JUST QUT---The Book That Many 
People Have Been Waiting For 


A Desk-Book of 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,’ etc. 











This compact volume deals with the hun- 
dred and one questions that arise in daily 
speech and correspondence and which are 
not usually treated in the dictionary in the 
Same manner as in this handy and time- 
saving book. 


**So many common errors of speech are dinned in 
our ears dail that we grow careless and adopt them as 
correct. . . lt should be on the table of everyone who 
wishes to speak pure English.””— Zhe Jtem, Vhila. 

“It is a book that should be on every writer’s desk. 
If studied in season and out of season it will correct 
numerous inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.””— 
The Union, Springfield, Mass. 

‘‘ The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot point or a doubtful usage and 
is invaluable for the writer who lacks the leisure for 
extended and thoughtful research.””—Stav, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 75 cents net; vy mail 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














A Book That Every Progressive Teacher Should Have 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 


Being the Prize Essays in a Recent Educa- 
tional Contest. With an Introduction 
by J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Prize Essays are: The Value of Word 

The Value of Psychol- Study and How to Di- 
ogy in Teaching. rect It. 

The Teaching of Pho- How to Develop the 

Boy A om Conversational Pow- 

Nature studies. ers of Pupils. 

The Various Methods of The Educational Influ- 
Teaching Nature. 4 Value of 

How Best to Gain and ence iT inin 
Keep Control of the Manual Training. 
Pupils. How Best to Acquaint 

The Art of Story-telling Pupils with What Is 


and Its Uses in the Going Onin the World 
Schoolroom, How Best to Teach Con- 
“— rast “i heat am centration. 
n General Education. 
How Best to Develop 
iar ee ee Character in Children. 


to Think. 
The Advanteges of | Personality asa Factor 
Memory Work. in Teaching. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-66 East 23d St. New York 








fin a few minutes of pleasant diversion every 








day for a little while you can learn 
FR E N Cc Hi In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
CS iE R ha A N trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity 
with one or more of these 


OR 
SPANISH iveneinat 
The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Successful, because it is nature’s own 


method 


Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 
language, this being the natural, sure wuy of becomin 
familiar with the new tongue. You ¥ ill speak, think, an 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 


30 minutes a day for ten weeks 
During the vacation, on the cars coming and going 
to business,in odd moments, you can become familiar 
with French, German, or Spanish, by giving only thirty 
minutes a day for eight or ten weeks. 

Direct lessons from great linguists 
Every purchaser is entitled to membership in the cele- 
brated Rosenthal correspondence school, in which his ex- 
ercises are supervised by eminent linguists in the three 
languages. This affords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “‘DIGEST"’ READERS HAVE USED !T 
Price for each language, $6 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK J 
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COLGATE S 


SHAVING STICK 


Better than the Soap You thought was Best 


IS MADE ON THE FACE 


and best produces an emulsion with the oil of the hair, 
that quickly permeates and softens its rough, scaly sur- 


faces so that it is easily cut without pulling or drawing. 


IS FIRM 


Holds the hairs out from the face, so that the 
razor makes a clean cross-cut close to the skin, giving 
a clean shave. 


Because the Lather 


IS CREAMY 


Lubricates the skin, ordinarily dry and full of minute 
wrinkles, smoothing it so that the razor cannot easily 
cut or scrape the face. 


IS REFRESHING 


Leaves the face supreme:y soft and cool without 
that drawn and burning after-feeling of imperfectly 
made soaps. 


Convince yourself by sending 4c. for Trial Stick in Nickeled Box 


COLGATE & CO. PA am 





Dept. Y, 55 John St., New York 





